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THE DIETITIAN IN TRANSIENT RELIEF SERVICE! 


M. FAITH McAULEY 


Illinois Service Bureau for Transients 


OT until the unemployed individual, whether with or without 
family, who could boast no citizenship, had panhandled him- 
self into publicity, was the Service Bureau for Transients 

created by act of Congress and funds earmarked for this specific group. 

The aid extended by the I. F. R. A. to the unattached person or to the 
family has been mainly under the congregate care plan. The food prob- 
lem as a part of this care is clearly that of furnishing the group with 
adequate, satisfying food, at a cost which recognizes the interests of both 
client and taxpayer. 

The standards of the Transient Service in most states were from the 
beginning, I believe, of a higher level than those commonly used for the 
care of the charity groups in our cities. Kitchens were laid out and 
equipped to prepare and serve foods other than the traditional soup and 
stew, and three meals were offered, served on china dishes instead of tin- 
ware. 

The flop-house standards have constituted a very real handicap under 
which the congregate care in relief work has struggled. Efforts to raise 
the standards, making housing conditions tolerable and diet adequate, 
often brought the criticism that the client was being coddled to such an 
extent that employment was no longer sought or desired—this from the 
average citizen with no facts on which to base his opinion. From the 
social worker quite frequently came criticism of all congregate care, due, 
in some measure certainly, to the level on which local relief the country 
over has in the past been administered. 

Statistical data are not as yet available on which to base judgments as 
to desirability or undesirability of congregate, as contrasted with indi- 
vidualized care. Congregate care may be no more potent in under- 

1 Presented before the General Session, Community Education Section, American Dietetic 
Association, Cleveland, October 31, 1935. 
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mining morale than individualized relief. Other factors than food are 
involved. Conpanionship in misfortune is probably as little demoraliz- 
ing as solitary brooding in unattractive surroundings. No attempt has 
as yet been made to carry through a stable program for congregate 
care with standards, aims and methods clearly defined. In passing, it 
might be well to note that clubs, hotels, dormitories and fraternities also 
represent congregate living. 

Specifically, what are the chief functions of the dietitian in the relief 
station? 


LOCATION AND LAYOUT 


One of the first and very important pieces of work is that of selecting 
the location for the food unit and making the layout. Many of the 
stations, the country over, were opened in old livery stables, barns, banks 
or factories. Too frequently the offices occupied spacious, light, ven- 
tilated quarters, and the food unit the unventilated basement with no 
natural light. The dietitian must see to it that the kitchen and dining 
room come up out of the basement and compete successfully with other 
departments for a place in the sun. The layout must be planned to care 
for each group of activities; vegetable preparation, cooking, food service, 


dishwashing, bakery, storeroom and food office must be effectively 
integrated. 


EQUIPMENT 


Food preparation is handicapped in most relief stations by lack of 
equipment. The dietitian should know the kind, size and type of equip- 
ment best suited to the preparation and service of simple foods in large 
volume, and make every effort to secure it. Equipment is a necessary 
factor in securing variety in the finished product. Puddings need pudd- 
ing pans; baked dishes are not prepared in stock pots. The equipment 
should be kept simple, however, and limitedin amount. Certain pieces 
like stock pots can be made to serve more than one purpose; bought in 
“nests” of two, they form a double boiler; through the use of a rack with 
legs, and perforated metal baskets, they are converted into a steamer. 

Methods which would be undesirable in a commercial situation, be- 
cause expensive and wasteful of labor, become desirable in the relief 
situation where man power is abundant and opportunities to work a 
worth while feature of the general program. Thus the equipment for 
kitchen, bakery and laundry should be kept on the hand basis, rather 
than the power basis. A dough mixer is not needed in the bakery caring 
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for 500. Formulas and equipment should be those suited to hand 
manipulation. 

The size of the dining table has social implications and is more impor- 
tant than the size of the dining room. The table seating 20 should be 
outlawed and give place to the table for 6 or 8-10 at most. 

The floor plan shown is a workable one, suited to a unit caring for 
about 800. As an illustration of the problem of the layout, it shows an 
integration of activities which can be made to fit most situations. Much 
of the equipment can be made by the group, and initial costs reduced. 
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PERSONNEL 


The problem of organizing the personnel in the food unit is a difficult 
one made more so by untrained workers. The opinion, commonly held, 
that anyone can cook, maintains, too, in relief situations; a carpenter, 
fireman, deck hand or dentist, each with charming assurance, represents 
himself as a “chef.” 

An unstable policy as to the salary scale to be allowed has resulted in 
large and frequent turnover. The carpenter having found the chef’s 
job a hard and hot one, retires to the ranks, and a new candidate takes 
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his place. The best results are obtained from a skeleton staff of trained 
workers paid a wage usual for the service, under whose direction groups 
of untrained clients may work in rotation. Such a plan requires a 
minimum number of regular workers trained to carry responsibility and 
also makes some work possible for all. To provide some form of activity 
for each individual is a problem of first importance. 

The training of those in key positions is the responsibility of the die- 
titian. This becomes largely an individual matter, better done by ex- 
ample than precept. Small groups can be taught by demonstration but 
usually no common ground of training or experience is found, and in- 
struction becomes a matter of individualized teaching. The various 
divisions of the food unit furnish excellent laboratories in which reality 
vitalizes the instruction. 

It is important in getting results that the dietitian be made responsible 
for the operation and standards of the food unit. The food, just as the 
casework, the occupational therapy, or the medical service, needs trained 
direction. 


PURCHASING OF SUPPLIES 


The purchasing of equipment and staple groceries may be done by a 
purchasing department or by the dietitian. If done by the pur- 
chasing department the chief function of the dietitian is to indicate 
the items and amounts needed. Standardizing material, determining 
construction and size for equipment and utensils, is an extensive and im- 
portant piece of work. Buying on an emergency basis has brought price 
into unjustified importance and much unsatisfactory stock has been 
purchased. The accompanying list of equipment may be called the 
minimum for a unit caring for about 800. 


Food unit—for five hundred; equipment and utensils 
Kitchen: 
Range, coal, 2 oven, 2 fire pot 
Cook’s sink 2’ x 4’ 2 compartment, 16” deep 3’ high, two 2’ x 2’ drain boards with 2” 
raised edge with flat rim 
1 Meat block (maple), 18” x 18” 
1 Cook’s table 
1 Dish cabinet 
1 Serving counter 
1 Pan rack 
1 Stock pot rack 
1 Work table 
2 Jacketed kettles, if steam is available 
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Dish wash unit: 

Sink, 3 compartment each 2’ x 2’ and 14” deep; 3’ high with 2 drain boards, 24” x 24” 
waste connection in back inner corner. (If disinfecting solution can be put in 
wash water only 2 compartments are necessary) 

1 Soiled dish table 

1 Clean dish table 

Bakery: 

1 Baker’s table 

1 Dough trough 

1 Proof box 

2 Bread racks, metal for proofing and cooling 

1 Oven, cabinet type, 4 shelves 

1 Bread cabinet 

1 Pan rack 

24 Muffin tins (12 cups 3” x 3”), heavy [IXXXX tin, retinned 
10 Doz. pie tins, 9” x 1}”, heavy tin 
1 Rolling pin, 3” x 12”, maple 
6 Scoops steel, retinned or cast aluminum, 5” or 6” x 12” or 14” 
24 Baking sheets, black iron, 26” x 18” x 1” 
Kitchen utensils: 

2 Biscuit cutters 3” 

1 Butter cutter, 48 squares, Champion or similar type 

1 Cleaver, 8”, 3 lbs. 

3 Cake turners, extra heavy, approx. 34” x 4}” steel blade with beveled edge, riveted 
handle 

1 Can opener, Edlund or similar type 

2 Colanders, heavy steel retinned, approx. 16” diameter 

2 Dippers, 2 qts. extra heavy tin with short handle 

2 Dippers, 4 qts. extra heavy tin with short handle 

2 Double boilers, heavy gauge steel, retinned, capacity 8 or 9 gallons 

1 Egg whip, heavy duty, steel wire No. 11 gauge, wire wound handle 

1 Food grinder, 9” gear wheel, Universal No. 344 or similar type 

2 Frying pans, cast iron, approx. 15” x 24” 

1 Funnel, tin, 1 qt. 

1 Grater, square, grating and slicing, approx. 9” long 

3 Griddles, §” wrought steel, polished, with }” raised rim 

2 Knives, French, 10” Universal 

1 Knife, slicer, 12” 

2 Knives, butchers, 12” Universal 

1 Knife, boning 6” Universal 

12 Knives, paring, straight type 

12 Knives, paring, round type with blade in slot 

4 Ladles, 2 oz. capacity 

4 Ladles, 4 oz. capacity 

4 Ladles, 6 oz. capacity 

2 Ladles, 6” bowl, approx. 15” riveted handle 

2 Measures, 1 qt. straight sides 

i Measure, 1 gal. straight sides 

6 Meat forks, heavy, 2 tine, 14” tang extending ful] length of handle 

1 Meat saw, 20” blade 

1 Pastry brush, 24” rubber set 
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1 Potato masher, hardwood, 4” diameter 
6 Pudding pans, aluminum, approx. 12” x 18” x 2}” 
12 Roasting pans, 16” x 20” x33”, heavy wrought iron with 3 rivetediron straps on bottom 
Sauce Pans and Pots: of heavy gauge steel, retinned, or aluminum 
3 Sauce pans, 18 qt., approx. 16” diameter 
2 Sauce pots, 5 or 6 qts., approx. 10” or 12” diameter 
3 Scoops, 4” x 10” aluminum or retinned steel, heavy duty 
3 Scoops, 53” or 6” x 12” or 14”, aluminum or retinned steel, heavy duty 
2 Skimmers, heavy hotel type, 43” blade, retinned, riveted handle 
1 Skimmer, heavy hotel type, 63” blade, retinned, riveted handle 
1 Slaw cutter, wooden frame, approx. 9” x 27” sliding box and cover, metal runner, 
2 knives 
2 Spatulas, 12” 
12 Spoons, steel, retinned, approx. 14” long 
6 Slotted spoons, steel retinned, approx. 14” long 
1 Steel block brush, approx. 23” x 7” with 14” flat steel wires 
1 Steel, butchers, 14” Universal 
Stock Pots: of heavy gauge steel, retinned, or aluminum 
2 Stock pots, 10 gal. with covers 
4 Stock pots, 20 gal. with covers 
2 Stock pots, 30 gal. with covers and faucets, for soup and coffee 
1 Strainer, Chinese cap, retinned, cast iron frame and handle. Retinned strainer, 9”, 
coarse mesh 
6 Vegetable brushes, 5” or 6” long with 4 rows of white Tampico 
Dining room: 
20 Doz. Bowls, 8 oz. white heavy, vitrified china, three fire 
20 Doz. Mugs, 8 “ “ sé 
20 Doz. Fruit dishes, 5 oz. white heavy, vitrified china, three fire 
20 Doz. Plates, 9” re - si tle 
20 Doz. Plates, or . . - oe 
20 Doz. Knives, tin or chrome plate 
Dies Tok, “* “ 
20 Doz. Teaspoons, tin or chrome plate 
20 Doz. Dessert spoons, tin or chrome plate 
2 Doz. Pitchers, 4 qt. aluminum 
3 Doz. Salt shakers, large size, glass 
3 Doz. Pepper shakers, large size, glass 
1 Gro. Syrups, individual, plain, heavy, pressed glass 43} oz. 
2 Doz. Sugar dispensers, glass, nickel plated screw-on bottom, capacity approx. 60 
teaspoons 
2 Doz. Vinegar bottles, 8 oz., stoppered with close fitting porcelain tube, no handle 


“ “ “ 


FOOD PURCHASING 


In foods, knowledge of the grade satisfactory, and specifications to 
insure the grade desired are important. For example, economy is 
effected by baking bread and work is provided for an additional number 
of men. Patent flour is not necessary. A straight, unbleached flour, 
with no admixture of clear, at about $4.00 per barrel on the present 
market, makes an excellent bread costing about 4 cents per two-pound 
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loaf. A straight cocoa of specified fat content, American process, is 
better and cheaper than a prepared chocolate powder, usually half 
sugar, which is often purchased. Instead of corned beef roll at 18 cents, 
corned beef brisket at 12 cents or naval at 9 cents, or brisket trimmings at 
6 cents may be used. The grade and price of coffee can be controlled 
by specifying unground stock and a grade falling in the price range de- 
sired. It is better to specify a low grade with corresponding low price, 
than to specify a higher grade because under a bid system the price is 
frequently so low that the higher grade is not delivered. Unground stock 
holds better than ground and the grade delivered is easily checked. 
Thus it is almost impossible to deliver anything but the grade indicated 
if Santos 6’s, unground, is specified. This coffee ranges around 13 cents 
per pound or $.0026 per cup without sugar or “cream.” The importance 
of specifications is evident. 

Perishables are difficult to standardize. This class of foods should be 
purchased as needed, and by the dietitian who makes the menus and is 
responsible for food costs. 

The problem of “how much” is important and recurrent, and the die- 
titian in making out the monthly budget and in issuing supplies, must 
make constant use of data of consumption such as the Administration 
Section of the American Dietetic Association has been gathering. A 
few items of the type used daily, serve to illustrate. The amounts 
indicated are values for 100 persons per month, based on consumption 
findings. 


FOOD PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


Food preparation and service constitute a problem of first importance 
for the group served and for the dietitian. The menu is the chief factor 
through which adequacy, satisfaction and cost must be controlled. The 
raw food cost of a menu must be known before it is offered, and yield 
must be controlled if the cost is to be maintained within the price range 
which has been set. 

Using the normal diet as a guide, and a ten-day period, it will be well 
first to insert those items which, for any special reason, are to be in- 
corporated. Using, for example, the materials available, the present 
relief menu in most states could use these items as follows: 
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1 time weekly Meat Substitute, daily: 
3 times weekly Vary according to re- 
Meat Daily: sources 
*Liver, frozen 1 time weekly TBUUMEE: oo cecipcccsess OB MREY 
*Heart, frozen......... 1 time in 8 or *Milk, evaporated, re- 
10 days constituted 1 cup daily 
*Tongue, frozen 1 time weekly Milk, powdered, recon- 
*Roast beef, canned... 1 time weekly stituted............. 1 cup daily 
*Veal, canned 1 time weekly 3 times weekly 
*Mutton, canned 1 time weekly Tomatoes as vegetable 
Fish (salmon, codfish, 4 times weekly 
mackerel) 1 time weekly in soup or 
stew 
2 or 3 times 
weekly 
3 times weekly 
*Federal surplus commodities. 


With the main items “‘spotted in,” the meals for each day are then bal- 
anced, and checked for cost. 

In practice, a cost guide is used which sets limits beyond which the 
costs may not go as follows: 


Breakfast Luncheon Dinner 
Fruit, 3 to 2 cent Soup, } to 3 cent Meat, 1} to 2 cents 
Cereal, to } cent Meat sub., 1 to 1} cents Potato, } to } cent 
Main dish, ? to 1} cents Vegetable, } to 3 cent Vegetable or salad, } to 4 
Fruit, 4 to ? cent cent 
Dessert, 4 to 1 cent 


Typical menus for four days in October are given. It may be noted 
that the general plan provides: for breakfast, fruit, cereal, and a break- 
fast dish; for lunch, a meat substitute, vegetable or salad; for dinner, 
meat, potato, vegetable, dessert; quick bread of some kind is served once 
daily to give variety. Two leading problems in low cost operation are 
skillful preparation of cheap materials, and control of yield. 


Menus—October, 1935 

October 15 October 16 October 17 October 18 

Breakfast Breakfast Breakfast Breakfast 
Banana Apricots Grapes, seedless Stewed figs 
Rolled oats Cornmeal mush Whole farina Boiled rice 
French toast D. S. S. butts, 8 Pancakes Scrambled eggs 
Bread serv. @ # Bread Bread 
Butter Muffins Butter Butter 
Coffee Butter Coffee Coffee 
Sugar Coffee Sugar Sugar 
Milk Sugar Milk Milk 
Syrup Milk Syrup 
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Lunch 


Vegetable stew: 

Potato, carrot, 
onion, gr. beans 

Green tomato pickle 

Cottage pudding, 
with _ pineapple 
sauce 

Cornbread 

Butter 

Cocoa 


Dinner 

Soup. barley 
Roast beef, canned 
Potatoes, mashed 
Cabbage, boiled 15 

minutes 
Fruit gelatin 
Bread 
Butter 
Tea 
Sugar 


Lunch 


Soup, carrot-onion 

Baked bread and 
cheese 

Indiana relish 

Stewed Concord 
grapes 

Bread 

Butter, none 

Cocoa 


Dinner 


Tongue, boiled 
Potatoes, scalloped 
Chard 

Pie, apple 

Bread 

Butter 

Tea 

Sugar 
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Lunch 


Soup, peasant 

Spanish rice 

Salad, celery, cab- 
bage shredded, 
with onion 

French dressing 

Bread 

Butter none 

Cocoa 


Dinner 


Soup, yellow split 
pea 

Veal stew 
celery, 
onion 
Potatoes, boiled 
Chocolate blanc 
mange 

Muffin, bran 
Butter 

Tea 


Sugar 


with 
carrot, 
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Lunch 


Scalloped noodles 
with hamburger 
Pickled beets and 

onions 
Stewed pears 
Muffins, bran 
Butter 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Soup, tomato-rice 
Codfish, creamed 
Potatoes, boiled 
Rutabaga, mashed 
Baked apple tapioca 
Bread 
Butter 
Tea 
Sugar 


A typical, priced menu, with the substitutions made in the breakfast 
menu in order to control cost, is shown below. The items starred are 
Federal surplus commodities and two costs are shown, the first with the 
Federal commodity added, and the second the cost in cash, the Federal 
commodity having been subtracted. 


Breakfast: 


Rolled oats, 15 servings @ #.............. 


Food cost control through pricing of menu 


Scrambled eggs, 6 doz. # 100 


Bread, 3 slices 


Federal commodity added 


Federal commodity subtracted......... 


0.0077 
0.0028 
0.0148 
0.0043 
Oleo 0.0023 
0.0025 
0.0027 
0.0050 
0.0030 


0.0451 
0.0421 


Apples evap. 0.0036 
0.0028 
0.0148 
0.0043 

Oleo 0.0023 
0.0025 
0.0027 
0.0050 
0.0030 
0.0410 
0.0380 
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Lunch: 


Soup—English Beef 

Macaroni, 6 # @ 100 and, 

OORT BOD aniskccicsncsdeewessccvere cards 

Beet relish, 2 oz 0.0031 

Prunes, 7 # @ 100 ‘ 0.0039 

Muffins, 2 @ serving 0.0074 

*Butter, 30¢, 48 cuts 0.0062 

0.0058 

Federal commodity added 0.0406 
Federal commodity subtracted 0.0266 


Dinner: 


Wee Peart, 4 SOLVING ass iiss ais sons 00.06 be oases DEO 
Potatoes, mashed, 3 servings @ # 0.0026 
Rutabagas, 4 servings @ # 0.0022 
0.0034 
0.0056 
0.0043 
*Butter, 30¢, 48 cuts 0.0062 
Tea or (coffee) 0.0005 
Sugar in coffee 0.0013 

Federal commodity added 0.0411 

Federal commodity subtracted...................... 0.0199 


Rebecca pudding with pineapple sauce, 1 can @ 100 


The menu when completed is sent out to each operating unit. Here 
the amounts used are indicated, the cost of each meal determined, and 
the menu with costs computed, returned to the Foods Office daily. The 
form used, showing the report as returned by the station, is shown. 


Daily Report of Food Unit—Illinois Emergency Relief Commission 
At Cairo, Illinois Date October 10, 1934 No. 10 





COST 


MENU AND DAILY FOOD COST UNIT PRICE 


Item | Meal |Federal 


AMOUNT 





BREAKFAST, Number Served—Registrants 
ee 


Plums fresh stewed 

save juice for gelatin 
*Milkwheato and pkg. |0.10 
lbs. {0.025 


Ibs. |0.20 
Ibs. {0.138 
Ibs. |0.043 
gal. |0.32 





cans |0.375 
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Daily Report of Food Unit—Illinois Emergency Relief Commission—Concluded 





cost 
MENU AND DAILY FOOD COST 


AMOUNT 


Item | Meat |Federal 





Scalloped salmon 
Mashed potatoes 
Carrots—creamed 
Cottage pudding with 
Raisin sauce 

Bread (white) 














Baked beans with 
*Pork slices 
Onions pickled 
Apricot sauce 
Bread (white) 





*Milk—evap 
Bread (rye) 
Salt for all day 








Total Number Served 2 
Total Cost Per day, Cash 45.42; Plus Federal 59.82 
Federal Food Federal Food 
Subtracted: Added 
Cost per Capita for 
0.0433 
0.0548 
0.0495 
0.1476 


0.0492 


From the daily reports a monthly report is made which readily shows 
the performance of each station and enables one to locate any point need- 
ing attention. The report for three Chicago transient stations and three 
state stations for September is shown: 
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Meal cost for September, 1935 





FEDERAL SUR- ™ 
STATION—CHICAGO CASH COST PLUS ADDED NUMBER MEALS 





563 W. Randolph 0.0311 0.0641 38 , 498 
2840 Prairie St 0.0319 0.0578 12,492 
9157 South Chicago 0.0365 0.0675 10,227 





Average for month 0.0322 0.0634 
BME cob tees soe eeenhhe eee nda Hennes 61,217 





STATION—DOWNSTATE 


Rockford 42,370 
Springfield 57,104 
East St. Louis 67 ,432 














166,906 





A necessary factor in controlling the food service and cost is the stand- 
ardized recipe. With untrained workers it is indispensable, being the 
key to quality, yield and cost. A form from which the amounts needed 
for varying numbers can be easily computed has proved very helpful in 
the kitchens. A recipe, to show the form used, is given. 


Corn and tomato chowder 


1 cup per serving 





AMOUNTS FOR 
INGREDIENTS 





250 





Boil together for 30 minutes 
"Corn, cut from cob or... ..... 06.6 
Corn, canned No. 10.............. 
go 
Tomatoes, canned # 10 


1# 5 # 


3 cups 33 





Onion, chopped fine a2. 3 cup 13% 

Stir constantly, while adding 

2 qts. 4 qts. 2} gal. | 4 gal. 8 gal. 
vegetable mixture slowly, stirring well 











2 oz. 5 oz. 10 oz. 20 oz. 
aes 2 oz. 4 oz. 
*Approx. 3 dozen corn will be required or 4 qts. 
Note: Cheese may be added to the cream sauce in following proportions 
| 2# 5 # 10 # 20 # 
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Tests for adequacy of diet are occasionally made. The results of a 
recent check appear in the accompanying chart. 


Analysis of menu 


SIZE OF PORTION 
CALORIES,} PROTEIN, | CALCIUM, 


: TOTAL GRAMS | GRAMS 
Measure Weight 


0.0510 

0.0032) 0.0: 

4 loaf 14# | 0.12 oz. ; 0.0918] 0. 0.00306 

3 pats 1 oz. ; 0.0042} 0. 0.00051 

4 oz. : 0.0150} 0. 0.00375 

Potatoes 12 oz. ; 0.0406) 0. 0.00376 
Tomatoes 4 cup : 0.0110} 0.0300/0.00043 
Cottage pudding... . 24 oz. 
Pineapple sauce 42; : 0.0280) 0.0380/0.00050 
COO sci eeeccs st BED 8 oz. ; 0.1788) 0.1562|9.00362 
Soup-potato, onion | } cup ; 0.0133) 0.0170}0.00022 
Eggs, creamed , 0.1150} 0.1525)0.00325 
i ? cup 1 oz. dry : 0.0026} 0.0272|0.00025 


3 oz. . 0.0200) 0.0170/0.00045 
13 oz. (dry) ; 0.0350} 0.0350/0.00100 
Milk evap.......... ; 0.00055 
MORE Atiarecsee wad 2 oz. 





1.4229/0.02246 








Minimum ; 0.88 {0.01 
Average i 1.32 [0.015 


The summaries of several such earlier checks are also shown below. 


Analysis of menus—summaries 


PHOS- 


CALORIES PROTEIN CALCIUM PHORUS 


1.1298 
July 25, 1934 ‘oa 

Nov. 26, 1934 ; 1.4229 | 0. 
Jan. 3, 1935 1.160 | 0.01239 


* 4 slices and 8 slices of bread. 


The constant check on cost, and the occasional check made on ade- 
quacy of diet over a period of nearly two years, are sufficient basis, I 
believe, for saying that an adequate, satisfying diet can be supplied for 
about 10 cents a day with the aid of the Federal commodities which 
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have been available. Without such aid, the same results can be gotten 
at a cost of about 18 centsa day. It can be done, and there seems to be 
no reason why the costs of congregate care, with supplies bought at the 
wholesale level, should not be maintained at a level considerably below 
that commonly found in our public institutions. 

The matter of standards for food preparation and service is also a re- 
sponsibility of the dietitian. The maintaining of set standards is diffi- 
cult and requires constant supervision and codperation of all members of 
the staff. The baker asks for egg coloring, asserts that ammonia salts 
are essential for bread making, requires three pounds of yeast per 98 
pound sack of flour and uses only one hour proofing. The cook, having 
drained off all vegetable juices into the sink, has no stock for use in mak- 
ing soup. The pot and pan washer has “never heard of rinsing.’ The 
dietitian and not the workers must determine policies and standards in 
the food unit. 


OFFICE RECORDS 


The dietitian also has the responsibility of making reports. Each food 
unit, in addition to the records in the central office, maintains a simple 
set of records so that a report can be issued at any time desired. A daily 
work sheet for the store room, recording receipts and issues, and a per- 
petual or running inventory in which the store room record is posted, 
are essential. An accurate physical inventory, taken bimonthly or 
monthly, against which the running inventory is checked, is of course 
necessary. 

And now, if the dietitian may speak of other things than food, a word 
should be said about the character of the transient group. In Illinois, 
contact with them shows they are “‘just folks” with the usual needs and 
desires. Much of the data so far secured have questionable value be- 
cause the answers to the questions of the case workers are often not re- 
vealing. From association with the group, certain impressions slowly 
grow more definite, seem worth noting, namely: the group represents in 
the main quite the common cross section of society; the “bum,” and we 
do have such, has been pulled up into a group whose manner of living 
and whose interests are more acceptable to society than his own; the 
transient family seems the most discouraging element in the relief pic- 
ture; the alcoholic presents a definite problem. 

The quarterly census, taken in June, is given. 
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Illinois Service Bureau for Transients, census unattached individuals, June, 1935 


Analysis by race and sex 





MALE 
TOTAL 





Federal Stt Federal 





1072 189 3960 

1 1 10 

4 0 15 

PEUNO sci vcena 355s 159 1178 
Oriental 1 0 3 








1237 319 5166 





Analysis by age and sex 





MALE 


Federal Federal 





Under 16 10 0 
16-17 129 + 
18-20 411 29 
21-24 470 37 
25-44 1611 
45-64 852 88 

Over 65 121 Af 





318 








Not specified....... 1 





The data indicate a relatively young population: 40 per cent between 
twenty-five and forty-five; 22 per cent under twenty-five; 11 per cent 
under twenty years; those forty-five years and over constitute 38 per 
cent; women make up 6.2 per cent of the total. 

The majority of women are found in the family group of which they 
make up about 50 per cent. The small number of unattached women is 
probably due to the fact that the woman, more easily than the man, 
becomes a part of a family group where she can wholly or in part work in 
return for the maintenance given her. Large numbers of women are 
also cared for by organizations. The Federated Council of Professional 
and Business Women in Chicago gives aid to a large number of single 
women. The woman who applies for aid at a transient station is usually 
broken in health and in need of the care of a convalescent home. 

The June census showed the number of unattached individuals about 
equal to the number in families. 

The relief offered the transient and the local homeless during the last 
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two years by the Service Bureau for Transients and the Illinois Emerg- 
ency Relief Commission, has raised relief standards. Adequate, low 
cost diet has been provided, living conditions have been improved. The 
care of the transient in Illinois has been chiefly congregate, only a limited 
number being lodged in commercial quarters or provided with rent orders. 
Some of those using rent orders were given meals at the nearest transient 
station, some were provided with orders on restaurants. Control may 
or may not be thought desirable but it was found difficult to exercise. 
This, and the fact that the food cost in individualized care was approxi- 
mately four times as much as in the congregate care provided by the 
transient station, led to the discontinuance of individualized care. The 
transient family has in the main been provided for through a grocery 
order. . 

One important means of reducing cost has been that of vegetable pro- 
duction. Each transient station operates a small farm which supplies 
vegetables during the summer, the surplus being canned or dried and 
stored. A small acreage carefully operated can do much to reduce oper- 
ating costs, besides furnishing work which most of the men enjoy. In 
any permanent program the field could be extended to many activities, 
all aiding in making the group self-sustaining and living conditions 
normal. 

The medical care for transients has been a difficult problem. The 
local community has been unwilling to give free hospital care to the tran- 
sient and the Service Bureau for Transients has been unable to pay the 
charges made by the local hospital. The medical service organized, in 
which local doctors codperated, has been unable to meet the needs be- 
cause of limited funds. Only emergency cases were hospitalized. The 
special diets have been nominally the responsibility of the medical serv- 
ice. Too often, with no one in charge of the special preparation required, 
the doctor’s orders have failed to receive intelligent attention in the 
kitchen. The kitchen, serving as it does for both the main dining room 
and the special diets, should have the service of a dietitian, a need not 
yet generally recognized and provided for. Centralization of the several 
local services scattered over the state would unquestionably result in 
greater efficiency. 

And now the Service Bureau for Transients is being discontinued, the 
employables to become part of work camps administered under the W. 
P. A. When all are employed for whom there is work, it seems inevit- 
able that relief in some form will still be necessary. The family men are 
the first to be given work. The unemployed transient of fifty-five will 
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probably never have the opportunity to work again and we need to face 
the fact and the problems involved. 

Policies instituted on an emergency basis, as in the past two years, 
give results of uncertain value. Stability needs to be injected into any 
future program undertaken in order that the results secured are signifi- 
cant enough to be worth analysis as a guide to further action. 

It may be that an improved, institutionalized relief will finally be 
adopted as best meeting the needs of the larger number of non-family 
individuals, transient and local homeless. A carefully worked out plan 
of grouping for the various social needs represented, the employable, the 
unemployable, the aged, the alcoholic, should be attempted. The alco- 
holic presents a definite problem, and will undoubtedly increase in 
number. The standards of congregate care need to be raised; it is un- 
questionably the standards maintained in the past that have brought 
discredit to this form of relief. 

In any long-time program for the cities, the subsistence farm offers 
definite possibilities for reducing cost and supplying work. Work in 
itself is not of course to be regarded as a cure-all. The man with the 
hoe has work, but his morale seems to have suffered. 


The need is for a workable relief program, one we can pay for, and of 
such nature and so administered as not to stultify. Both social theory 
and experience will need to go into its making. 





DEFICIENCY STATES—ANEMIA! 
WILLIAM P. MURPHY, M.D. 


HAT disease may result from a lack of certain substances neces- 

sary for the normal bodily metabolism, is a well recognized fact. 

Just asa total lack of food will produce starvation, an inadequate 
supply of any one of the three principal food elements will result in an 
abnormal metabolism which in turn results in a state of disease. In like 
manner a deficiency of those less well understood components of the diet, 
the vitamins, and of certain minerals and salts necessary for the normal 
functioning of the body such as calcium, phosphorus and iron, will result 
in disease. There may also develop pathologic states as the result of 
an insufficient supply of certain substances which are normally produced 
by the glands of internal secretion. Among disturbances so produced 
may be mentioned myxedema, resulting from an inadequate production 
of thyroxin; Addison’s disease, the result of diseased adrenals; diabetes 
mellitus, with its lack of insulin, and pernicious anemia, at least in part 
due to the abnormal functioning of glands in the gastric mucosa. 

It is obvious, therefore, that deficiency states may be brought about in 
various ways: by a failure to ingest an adequate supply of those sub- 
stances necessary for normal function, inability of the organism to utilize 
that which is ingested, or through failure of glands to function normally. 
Two or all of these factors may combine in the production of disease. 

Unfortunately, an understanding of deficiency diseases is not so easy 
as this simple statement of the ways in which a deficiency may be pro- 
duced would lead one to believe. For example, it is difficult to explain 
the development of anemia in one individual and not in another, both 
of whom may have a comparable intake of iron containing foods. Con- 
stitutional variations, infection, allergy, intestinal disturbances, mental 
upsets, hemorrhage, pregnancy and perhaps other factors may each play 
a part in the development of the diseases which are more commonly 
ascribed to the deficiency of a specific substance. 

So, because of the fact that the disease picture is often a complicated 
one, the treatment of a deficiency state is not the simple one of supplying 
the deficient substance, but rather one of ministering to all of the needs 
of each patient, which needs may be determined only after the most de- 
tailed study and analysis of the individual’s general state of health. Of 
the many deficiency states which have been recognized, those which are 

1 Read before the American Dietetic Association, Cleveland, October 28, 1935. From 
the Medical Clinic of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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dependent, at least in part, upon an inadequate supply of something 
usually supplied in the normal diet undoubtedly predominate. Into 
this group fall certain of the anemias. 

These may be divided into two main groups: (1) hypochromic anemia, 
primarily dependent upon a deficiency of iron; and (2) macrocytic or 
hyperchromic anemia, the outstanding representative of which is per- 
nicious anemia, a condition in which there may be an inadequate supply 
of certain substances primarily synthesized within the body from the 
muscle meats and present in liver. 

Let us first consider the large group of anemias, characterized as hypo- 
chromic, so named because of the fact that there is principally a decrease 
in the hemoglobin or coloring matter. This decrease is to be ascribed 
to a deficiency of iron, one of the elements of which hemoglobin is com- 
posed. These may be divided into several groups according to their 
etiology. By far the greater number result in whole or in part from 
chronic hemorrhage. Another smaller group may be traced directly to 
nutritional disturbances; whereas, in a third and rather important group, 
the cause is not entirely understood and is consequently designated as 
idiopathic hypochromic anemia. In with these may be included the 
great majority of anemias of pregnancy. A fourth classification may 
be used to include the anemias which are secondary to infections and 
various disease conditions such as myxedema, tuberculosis and nephritis. 
This latter group will not be considered in this discussion, inasmuch as 
the treatment consists fundamentally of the alteration of the pathologic 
condition present. 

Those anemias resulting from chronic hemorrhage lose iron at a rate 
faster than it is supplied or utilized, during which time the bone marrow 
function may become altered through the constant effort to supply 
sufficient blood for bodily needs. Even in these patients the dietary 
intake may be such that there is a decreased iron supply. Treatment 
must include adequate amounts of iron, best supplied in the form of one 
of the iron salts, and with regulation of the diet to a normal content of 
the three primary food substances, vitamins and iron. Control of the 
source of bleeding may be important, but need not necessarily precede 
other treatment because in some cases it may be controlled by the im- 
provement of the blood and the patient’s general health. 

The indications for treatment of those anemias brought on by nutri- 
tional disturbances are generally obvious. Frequently the institution 
of a normal dietary regimen will be sufficient. Such treatment may well 
be accompanied by the peroral use of iron, which, at least in some in- 
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stances, brings about more rapid improvement. However, recognition 
of the particular dietary deficiency concerned and regulation of this 
factor in the diet, such as may be accomplished in the treatment of pa- 
tients in whom protein or vitamin C has been deficient, will often produce 
most striking and satisfying results. 

It is often difficult to separate entirely from this group the so-called 
idiopathic hypochromic anemias, for nutritional disturbances frequently 
play an important etiologic réle in this latter group. This form of anemia 
is observed almost entirely in women and has been described most fre- 
quently in persons above the age of thirty. At one time known as chronic 
chlorosis, it is now frequently designated as achlorhydric anemia owing to 
the fact that a fairly large percentage of the patients studied fail to se- 
crete free hydrochloric acid into the stomach. Although achlorhydria 
may be found in association with the anemia in some persons, others 
will be observed with an anemia similar from a hematologic point of 
view, in whom there may be only a decrease in the amount of acid se- 
creted or, particularly in the age group below thirty, in whom essentially 
normal acid secretion occurs. 


Weakness, as in most hypochromic anemias, may be an outstanding 
symptom, particularly as the hemoglobin drops to a low level. Attacks 


of dizziness and even fainting may occur, a brownish coloration of the 
skin may be present in the cases of long standing, the skin is often dry 
and the finger nails tend to be ridged and brittle. Soreness of the tongue 
is frequently an early complaint. Not infrequently the clinical picture 
is complicated by the presence of chronic or recurring hemorrhage as well 
as by poorly balanced or inadequate diets, as previously mentioned. The 
anemias observed during pregnancy are no doubt generally of similar 
type, aggravated by the increased drain upon the blood supply due to 
pregnancy. 

Although it seems quite likely that constitutional defects of some sort 
may be present to make certain individuals potential subjects for the 
anemia, there occurs a deficiency of the iron necessary for the formation 
of blood in consequence of which it must be supplied artificially. Here 
again iron may best be administered by mouth and in the form of one of 
the commonly used iron salts. An adequate, well balanced diet should 
supplement the iron, however, in order to obtain the best results. 

Whether or not it is possible to enhance the value of the iron by the 
addition of other substances is still an open question. No doubt the 
iron would be more completely utilized were it possible to acidify the 
contents of the upper portion of the intestinal tract, particularly in those 
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individuals in whom achlorhydria is present. No satisfactory means of 
doing this has been devised. It has been suggested that copper may 
favor the utilization of iron but proof is lacking that it is necessary or 
advisable to administer it as such. A diet containing normal amounts of 
vegetables and meat should supply this in adequate amounts if it be 
needed. Whole liver, either cooked or raw, if used in conjunction with 
iron, will usually bring about more rapid improvement than will the iron 
when used alone, and the same is true of intramuscular injections of the 
refined and concentrated liver extract such as is used in the treatment of 
pernicious anemia. Liver extracts and substitutes for them, when given 
by mouth, have not been shown to be of value in the treatment of these 
anemias. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that hypochromic anemia is a true 
deficiency disease in which an inadequate supply or utilization of iron is 
the direct cause. This lack of iron may be brought about through its 
loss from the body, as occurs with chronic hemorrhage; through an 
inadequate supply dependent upon an insufficient intake in the diet; 
or through unsatisfactory utilization owing to certain constitutional 
defects, the nature of which is not well understood. 


PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 


Of the group of anemias which are macrocytic in character, pernicious 
anemia is the best known and understood. In this anemia the funda- 
mental disturbance is in red blood cell formation, rather than in hemo- 
globin production as is the case in hypochromic anemia. Recent inves- 
tigation has definitely placed pernicious anemia in the category of 
deficiency disease. Although it has been known for many years that the 
patient with pernicious anemia possesses an abnormal gastric function, 
indicated by an inability to secrete free hydrochloric acid as occurs in 
the normal stomach, we now have evidence suggesting that this is not 
the only substance lacking in the secretions of the pernicious anemia 
stomach. From studies of the secretions of the normal and pernicious 
anemia stomach, it has been postulated that a certain substance which 
has been designated as factor X, found in the normal stomach, interacts 
with certain food substances, notably muscle meat, to produce an anti- 
anemic factor which is necessary in order to promote the formation of 
red blood cells in the bone marrow, the organ of blood formation. In 
the normal animal this substance is thought to be stored in the liver for 
use as needed. Consequently, failure to ingest a diet containing the 
proper food substances, an abnormal secretion of factor X in the stomach 
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or failure to properly store the antianemic substance in the liver, may 
allow the disease known as pernicious anemia to develop. 

In consequence of this, one may explain the effectiveness of liver in 
the treatment of pernicious anemia as due to the fact that it contains the 
antianemic substances which are thus supplied for the use of the body 
by the ingestion of liver or by the ingestion or parenteral administration 
of a liver extract prepared so that the active principle for the formation of 
red blood cells is retained therein. 

You are all familiar with the methods of using whole liver. Liver 
extract may be substituted for liver, but when ingested, must be given 
in larger doses than is indicated by the amount of liver from which it is 
prepared. ‘This is necessary because it has been found to lose some of the 
potency of the whole liver during the process of manufacture. 

On the contrary, when administered parenterally (intramuscularly) 
the value of the potent substances of liver is enhanced so that an actively 
potent extract may have from thirty to fifty times the efficiency of the 
liver from which it is prepared, if this were ingested. Because of this 
fact and owing to the high concentration and refinement of liver extracts, 
treatment has been strikingly simplified. Not only is it necessary to 
administer only small amounts of this extract in order to bring the blood 
up to a normal level but infrequent injections of small amounts of ex- 
tract will maintain the blood in a normal state. Whereas during the past 
five years a normal blood level could be maintained with the administra- 
tion, intramuscularly, of 3 cc. of extract (Lederle Laboratories, Inc.) at 
intervals usually of from two to four weeks, further refinement has made 
it possible to use only 1 cc. of extract at those intervals. 

Although liver or an effective substitute is of prime importance in 
building the blood, it is always advisable to be sure that a normal, well 
balanced diet is being taken and in some instances the use of iron by 
mouth is necessary in order to allow hemoglobin formation to keep pace 
with the rapid increase in the red blood cells which is produced by the 
newer and more efficient treatment. 





A STUDY OF A DIETARY CAUSE AND POSSIBLE ELIMINA- 
TION OF EARLY AFTERNOON SLUGGISHNESS! 


DONALD A. LAIRD, DURGIN DeLAND, HILDA DREXEL AnD 
KARL RIEMER 


Psychological Laboratory, Hamilton, New York 


CHARACTERISTIC of many production curves for the after- 

noon work period is for output to run at a low level for an hour 

or so after lunch, then rise steadily to reach its maximum 
around three o’clock, following which there is a profound decline during 
the last hour of work when the low point of the day is reached. This, 
almost without exception, is the course for work which involves notice- 
able mental activity. 


USUAL EXPLANATION OF THE WORK CURVE 


The low production during the last hour is usually attributed to fatigue, 
that during the first hour sometimes to a necessity for “warming-up.” 
In the case of physical work, this need for “‘warming-up”’ is a self-evident 
factor, but in the case of mental work, the explanation is of doubtful 
validity. 

The majority of those who work in offices or engage in other types of 
mental work are thoroughly familiar with the frequent feeling of mental 
sluggishness and drowsiness during the post-lunch hour, and that this 
condition is accompanied by a lowered output of work. Just what this 
feeling is due to, however, and the extent to which it actually affects 
mental capacity and capacity for mental work, are not so well known. 


BASIS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The hypothesis upon which the investigation was based is that the 
necessity for ‘‘warming-up”’ is an incorrect explanation of low first hour 
afternoon production by mental workers, and that the true explanation is 
to be found in terms of physiological psychology. The premise on which 
we proceeded was that the hearty noon meals eaten by many mental 
workers shift the blood supply from the brain to the digestive organs, 
resulting in an anemia of the brain sufficient to impair mental capacity 
for a time. ; 

We sought first to verify that premise; second, to make accurate 
measurements of the extent to which mental capacity is lowered; and 
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third, to provide data which would make it possible to avoid much, if 
not all early afternoon sluggishness among mental workers. 


EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS AND MEALS USED 


The experiments were performed on 8 healthy young men, all used to 
varying types of mental work. For a period of 4 weeks, 6 days each 
week, they ate their noon meal in the laboratory. On half of the days, 
scattered irregularly throughout the 24 days of the study, they were 
given a noon meal of generous proportions. On the remaining 12 days 
they were given a lighter, but satisfying dairy lunch, with the principal 
dish a ready-to-eat cereal such as corn flakes with top milk, and a gela- 
tin, custard, or fresh fruit dessert. 

The light meals left the blood supply relatively unshifted, allowing the 
brain to remain in “the pink of condition.” On the heavy nfeal days, 
according to the premise on which our investigation was based, the de- 
mands for blood by the digestive apparatus should produce cerebral 
anemia. These two types of meals gave us, then, a series of days when 
the cerebral circulation was only slightly disrupted from normal (light 
meal days), and an equal number of days when the brain circulation was 
lessened (heavy meal days). If, in the tests, our subjects performed 
worse on the heavy meal days during the hour after the noon meal, we 
should conclude that a definite amount of first-hour sluggishness among 
mental workers in the afternoon is due to brain anemia resulting from an 
unwise noon menu. 

Lunch was served in the laboratory promptly at 12:30 p.m. Starting 
at 1:00 p.m., the subjects took the tests to be described. 


MEASURING MEMORY FOR NEW ADDRESSES 


The subjects sat in an auditorium-like group, facing a large tachisto- 
scope in which the last name and street address of 10 different persons 
were exposed in succession. In the window of the tachistoscope, for 
instance, appeared this line, printed on white cardboard in type 13 
inches high: Burhans, West St. 

For 10 seconds this name and street remained visible in the window. 
Then for the 10 seconds following, a blank of the white cardboard ap- 
peared, allowing an interval for fixating the previous name and address. 
‘Then another name and address appeared for 10 seconds, followed by the 
10 second fixation period, and so on for all 10 names and addresses in the 
day’s list. Memorization, or recall, was tested half an hour later. The 
names and addresses were taken from the Utica, New York, telephone 
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directory. Each name was used only once on the 240 cards. At the 
beginning of the experiment the cards were thoroughly shuffled. 

For measuring memorization, the experimenter exposed, in rearranged 
order, the names of the 10 individuals and the subjects wrote on num- 
bered blank lines the street on which each individual lived. 

The final results are shown graphically in Chart I. On the heavy 
meal days, 49.5 per cent of the addresses were correctly recalled. On the 


EFFECT OF TYPE OF NOON MEAL ON 


RECALL OF ADDRESSES 


229 PER CENT MORE 
REMEMBERED AFTER 


Cuart I 


light meal days, 60.8 per cent were correctly recalled. In other terms, 
22.9 per cent more were remembered after the dairy meals, suggesting 
strongly a more “‘clear-headed”’ condition in the subjects on those days. 


SPEED AND ACCURACY OF MENTAL ADDITION 


A modification of the Kraepelin test of progressive additions was used. 
The subjects were given a number, from 52 to 89, to start with. To 
this they added a constant number from 12 to 19, until 100 additions 
had been made and called off. For example, when the starting number 
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was 65 and the constant number 13, the subject would add the constant 
in his head and call out 78. To this sub-total he would add the same 
constant and call out 91. Then, continuing to add the same constant 
to each successive sub-total, he would call out 104, 115, 128, etc. The 
experimenter kept a record of each addition called out, to check errors, 
and total time for the 100 additions. 


EFFECT OF TYPE OF NOON MEAL ON 


SPEED OF MENTAL ADDITION 


66 PER CENT FASTER 
AFTER CEREAL MEAL 


_ @ Mm 


AFTER 
LARGE MEAL LIGHT MEAL 


Cuart II 


The findings are shown in Chart II for speed of addition. An average 
of 293.5 seconds was required to make the 100 successive mental addi- 
tions on the heavy meal days, while 275.2 seconds were required on the 
light meal days. The difference, 18.3 seconds shorter time on the cereal 
meal days, represents a gain of 6.6 per cent in speed following the corn 
flakes and milk lunch. 

Accurary of the additions is shown in Chart III. There were 25.3 
per cent fewer errors made on the light meal days. This figure, which is 
closely similar to that for memorizing addresses, reflects an improved 
clearheadedness on the light meal days, while speed shows a significant, 
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though not equally large gain. This raises the interesting question of 
whether speed is influenced less, as shown by other tests, than is accuracy. 
In other words, is inaccuracy rather than lowered speed more characteris- 
tic of this condition of drowsiness following a big meal? 


SPEED OF CONTROLLED ASSOCIATION 


The subject and experimenter faced each other to facilitate hearing, 
and the subject was blindfolded. The experimenter called out, “Ready, 


EFFECT OF TYPE OF NOON MEAL ON 


ACCURACY OF MENTAL ADDITION 


243 PER CENT FEWER ERRORS 
AFTER DAIRY MEAL 


BK MEAL 


Cuart III 


listen!’ After a pause of approximately a second, the experimenter then 
called out the name of a familiar object, to which the subject was to 
respond by naming a part of the object. If the experimenter called out 
“wheel,” the subject would respond with “spoke,” “rim,” or “tire.” 
The time taken by the subject to think of the logically related word 
was measured in thousandths of a second by the Marietta chronoscope. 
Both experimenter and subject held Cattell lip keys between their lips. 
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When the experimenter called out “wheel”’ his lip key started the chrono- 
scope, and when the subject called out his response word, the chronoscope 
pointer was stopped. 

Each subject was tested on 2 days after the light meal and on 2 days 
after the larger meal. Twenty responses were taken on each of these 
days. 

On the heavy meal days, the time for controlled association averaged 
1.365 seconds (Chart IV). On the light meal days, it averaged 1.277 
seconds. The difference shows the subjects were 6.9 per cent slower on 


EFFECT OF TYPE OF NOON MEAL ON 


SPEED OF CONTROLED ASSOCIATION 


6.9 PER CENT FASTER 
AFTER LIGHT MEAL 


HEAVY MEAL CEREAL MEAL 


CuHart IV 


the heavy meal days. This percentage is in close agreement with the 
figure for speed of mental addition, and may warrant the belief that the 
heavy meal slows mental processes by approximately 6 per cent. Accur- 
acy, however, appears thus far in the presentation of results to be re- 
tarded at least four times more than speed. 


RECORDING FLUCTUATIONS OF ATTENTION 


The well known moment to moment variations due to fluctuations 
when attending to a weak stimulus were measured by the faint sound of 
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a pure tone of 256 cycles in a sound-proofed room. An audiometer was 
used to generate this tone and to regulate it to the faintest loudness the 
subject could hear. When this minimum audible loudness had been 
determined, the blindfolded subject’s hand was placed on a silent switch 
key connected with a recording magnet on the smoked paper drum of a 
kymograph in an adjoining room. When the subject heard the faint 
tone, he pressed the key and the magnet drew the marker to one side on 


EFFECT OF TYPE OF NOON MEAL ON 


FLUCTUATIONS OF ATTENTION 


TOTAL LAPSES 
in $ mavuTEs 


622 PER CENT FEWER LAPSES 
ATER DAIRY MEAL 


AFTER 
MEAVY MEAL 


CHART V 


the slowly moving smoked paper. When his attention waned or fluc- 
tuated, and the tone was not heard, he lifted his finger from the key 
and the writing point on the smoked paper shifted back. These shifts 
in the line gave a record of the shifts of attention during a five-minute 
period. 

To assure maximum effort, and to check the fidelity of the subject’s 
shifts of attention, the tone was noiselessly interrupted four times each 
sitting without his knowledge. 
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The data for lapses of attention, summarized in Chart V, reveal a 
reduction by 69 per cent on the days when the light meal was eaten. 
This marked difference throws an interpretative light on the large 
differences reported thus far on accuracy following the two types of 
meals. In popular terms, the subjects could be described as vastly 
more distractible or flighty after the heavy meal in consequence of the 
anemic condition of the brain following the shift of the blood flow to the 


EFFECT OF TYPE OF NOON MEAL ON 


ACUTY OF HEARING 


CuHart VI 


digestive apparatus. Contrariwise, they showed more stability and 
fixity after the light meals when the brain circulation was impaired less. 


THE SHIFT IN SENSORY ACUITY AFTER THE HEAVY MEAL 
A preliminary step in determining the lapses of attention was to find 
the least audible intensity of the 256 cycle tone which each subject could 
hear. This acuity of hearing after the two types of meals is shown in 
Chart VI. The threshold was 7.0 decibels intensity on the heavy meal 
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days, and 4.5 decibels after the light noon meals. This is a difference of 
35.7 per cent greater acuity on the dairy meal days. 

The acuity of other senses might be expected to show a similar altera- 
tion, since during digestion after a heavy meal blood is also drawn from 
the skin. The change in acuity in the sense of hearing, however, may 
likely be based upon brain changes rather than upon the shift from the 
superficial layers of the body. 


FEELINGS OF FATIGUE 


A subjective approach to our problem is through the individual’s own 
feelings of fatigue. In everyday life a person is in many instances more 
EFFECT OF TYPE OF NOON MEAL ON 


FEELINGS OF FATIGUE AT 3PM 


228 PER CENT LESS FEELINGS 
OF FATIGUE AFTER CEREAL MEAL 


ATER AFTER 
BIG MEAL QARY MEAL 


CuHart VII 


concerned with his feelings of fatigue than with any objective measure of 
performance. Our subjects kept daily records at 3 p.m. of their feelings 
of fatigue. A standardized check list, developed in the laboratory by 
F. K. Berrien, was used for this recording. This check list, Personal 
Inventory F4, has 56 manifestations of ‘that tired feeling’ which the 
individual describes as being present or absent in himself at a stated time. 
Some of the phases of feelings of fatigue included are: Does time drag? 
Did you hesitate to move? Did you want to sit down? Were you 
impatient? Did you want not to talk? etc. 
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As shown in Chart VII, on the heavy meal days the subjects checked 
an average of 9.06 of these feelings of fatigue as being experienced at 3 
p.M. On the light meal days, in contrast, they reported 6.36; 29.9 per 
cent fewer sensations of fatigue on the light meal days. 


SEVERE TEST OF THE HYPOTHESIS OF SLUGGISHNESS 


Important differences between the laboratory situation and the office 
or industrial situation should be pointed out. The low production 
usually found in the office in the early afternoon does not necessarily 
reflect only a lessened capacity for work, but probably shows also a dis- 
inclination to work to capacity until the sluggishness wears off. 

In the laboratory experiments, however, the constant supervision by 
the experimenters, the novelty of the tests, and the spirit of competition 
between the subjects give records which probably minimize the factor 
of disinclination and accurately reflect actual capacity. 

The difference makes the results presented more significant. We can 
feel confident that the averages in favor of the light meal days would 
be more marked under everyday working conditions in an office where 
both disinclination and capacity would be factors. The problems of 
motivation or inclination to work, however, are touched by the data on 
feelings of fatigue at 3 p.m., in Chart VII, and this would suggest that the 
inclination to work, as well as capacity for mental work, is greater on the 
light meal days when cerebral impoverishment was least. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


In addition to the contribution to theories of work curves, there are 
obvious applications of the findings of this study which could be made with 
individuals and groups engaged primarily inmental work. The planning 
of menus for company cafeterias and the education of employees in the 
benefits of a dairy lunch at noon for those not engaged in physical work 
are but one suggestion. It may also be wondered if more legislative 
speed and accuracy might be shown if the Senate restaurant, too, took 
precautions against cerebral anemia. 


SUMMARY 


Eight subjects were tested on 24 consecutive week days, with a view 
to determining: (a) the cause of the familiar first hour afternoon slug- 
gishness among mental workers, (b) the exact degree of lessened mental 
efficiency involved, and (c) the extent to which this lessening of mental 
efficiency might be prevented. The experiments showed conclusively 
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that early afternoon sluggishness is due to a marked degree, to brain 
anemia, caused by an unwisely chosen heavy noon meal, rather than to 
the necessity of “warming-up” which has frequently been offered as 
the explanation for the early afternoon low production. On half of the 
24 days the subjects ate a “dairy lunch,” on the other 12 days they ate a 
fairly heavy noon meal. Tests of mental work and functions the first 
hour of the afternoon showed that the lessened cerebral anemia following 
the light lunch was accompanied by an increase of approximately 6 per 
cent in mental speed and an increase of 25 per cent in mental accuracy. 
Lapses in attention were nearly 70 per cent fewer after the light lunch 
than after the heavier meal. It is concluded that a wise selection of 
light foods for the noon meal can contribute materially toward offsetting 
lowered mental efficiency during the early afternoon and the consequent 
low production of mental workers during this part of the work period. 





THE RELATION OF THE CALCIUM CONTENT OF THE DIET 
TO THE RATE OF HEALING OF EXPERIMENTAL 
FRACTURES IN RATS! 


M. ANABEL ROBB 


Department of Dietetics, University of Michigan 


MONG the factors involved in the healing of fractures the pos- 

sible effect of diet has not been adequately studied. Since 

the healing process involves the formation of bone, i.e., the 
deposition of calcium and phosphorus at the site of fracture, the level of 
these minerals in the diet might bear some relationship to the rate of 
healing of fractures. 

Diet, in so far as it influences the levels of serum calcium and inorganic 
phosphorus, may affect the rate of healing of fractures. Bethke, Kick 
and Wilder (1) have pointed out the importance of the ratio of calcium 
to phosphorus in the diet in maintaining normal levels of these elements in 
the serum and in promoting calcification. It has been repeatedly pointed 
out (2, 3, 4) that the serum calcium and phosphorus levels are the de- 
termining factors in calcification, although some doubt as to their im- 
portance has been expressed (5, 6, 7). Investigations concerning the 
effect of vitamin D on the rate of healing of fractures (8, 9, 10) have 
ascribed no great importance to this dietary factor. It has been shown 
by Downs and McKeown (11) that a low salt diet produces a general 
retardation of the healing process of experimental fractures in rats and 
that a low calcium diet produces a delay in calcification. 

The present study was undertaken to determine the effect of various 
levels of calcium in the diet on the rate of healing of experimental frac- 
turesin rats. Forty male albino rats,? three months of age, were divided 
into five groups of eight rats each and placed in separate cages with 
raised bottom screens. Food and distilled water were given ad libitum. 
A modified Osborne and Mendel normal rat ration was used with appro- 
priate changes in the salt mixture to give various intakes of calcium and 
phosphorus. The amounts of these elements present in the diets, as 
shown by analysis, are presented in Table 1. 

After the animals had been on these diets for thirty-five days, the left 


1 Received for publication Sept. 3, 1935. This investigation was made possible by a 
grant from the Parke Davis Company. 
* The animals were procured from the Wistar Institute. Previous to this experiment 
they had been on a normal mixed diet 
* Starch 50%, lard 22%, casein 18%, dried yeast 3%, cod liver oil 3%, salt mixture 4% 
422 
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fibula was fractured according to the method of Lindsay and Howes (12). 
Beginning with the sixth postoperative day, the animals were x-rayed 
every third day until healing was completed. This took place between 
the 27th and 45th days. All x-ray films were interpreted by the same 


TABLE 1 
Calcium and phosphorus of the diets 





CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS 





per cent per cent 
0.016 0.19 
0.161 0.29 
0.301 0.27 
0.430 0.27 
0.545 0.50 





roentgenologist‘ who had no knowledge of the diets fed. The x-ray 
findings are presented in the following table. 


X-ray Findings 





INCOMPLETE OR | INCOMPLETE OR 


| FAIR CALLUS | FAIR UNION ORE Ue 


GROUP NO OR SLIGHT CALLUS 





All 





| 





| 
| 














‘The author wishes to express her appreciation to Dr. Carleton B. Pierce, associate 
professor, Roentgenology Department, University Hospital, for his interpretation of 
x-ray films. 
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X-ray Findings—Concluded 


INCOMPLETE OR | INCOMPLETE OR 


| SLIG y J 
NO OB SLIGAT CALLUS FAIR CALLUS FAIR UNION 


BONE UNION 





I 1 
II — 
III | 1 unsatisfactory 
IV — 
V _— 


7 nme 

| ~ 
III | 1 unsatisfactory 

IV — 

V iii 





I 
II 
Ill 
IV 
Vv 


I — 
II 1 
III 2 

E 1 


IV 
V 











The 27th postoperative day is most significant. On this day, in Group 
I, there were three out of seven® completely healed; in Group II, none 
completely healed; in Group III and IV, six out of eight were completely 
healed; and in Group V all were completely healed. 


TABLE 2 








GROUP GAIN IN WEIGHT AVERAGE FOOD CONSUMPTION 





gm. gm. per day 
106 11.4 
99 10.8 
93 11.5 
58 10.3 
78 10.2 


During the course of the experiment, which lasted ninety days, the 
average gain in weight and food consumption per animal was as shown 
in Table 2. 

’ Group I, had seven rats instead of eight. One rat was not counted due to the removal 
of a small piece of bone at the time of the fracture, causing a persistent hiatus. 
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A second experiment was performed on the same animals to determine 
the effect of previous diet, containing various amounts of calcium, on 
the rate of healing of fractures. The other fibula was fractured and im- 
mediately after the operation all rats were placed on the normal diet, that 
is the diet which Group V had been receiving the entire time. Groups 
I, II, III and IV had been on diets deficient in calcium for three months 
prior to this time. These diets varied in calcium content as shown in 
Table 1. The x-ray findings were as follows: 


X-ray Findings 


NO OR SLIGHT INCOMPLETE OR INCOMPLETE OR 


CALLUS FAIR CALLUS FAIR UNION BONE UNICW 
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X-ray Findings—Concluded 


| 
NO OR SLIGHT | INCOMPLETE OR INCOMPLETE OR 


CALLUS FAIR CALLUS FAIR UNION BONE UNION 





The results of this experiment seem to show that previous diets low in 
calcium have practically no effect on the rate of healing of fractures in 
rats. 


DISCUSSION 


The healing of bones after fracture appears to require a certain amount 
of time and there seems to be no evidence that the addition of calcium 


to an adequate diet will reduce this time. It is possible that over a very 
long period a diet deficient in calcium would lead to delay in the healing 
process. 

In this experiment a tendency for more rapid healing of fractures of 
animals on higher calcium diets is best illustrated on the 27th postopera- 
tive day. However, there is not a marked difference in the rate of heal- 
ing in the various groups. 


SUMMARY 


1. There is a tendency for the fractures of rats on a normal diet to 
heal a little more quickly than those on diets deficient in calcium. 

2. Diets low in calcium previous to the fracture have practically no 
influence on the rate of healing in rats on a normal diet. 

3. These experiments present little evidence to justify elaborate 
dietary control of patients with fractures. 


The author wishes to express her appreciation to Dr. L. H. Newburgh 
and Dr. R. L. Grant for their direction and assistance during the progress 
of this investigation. 
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THE VALUE OF HOMOGENIZED FOODS IN INFANT 
FEEDING! 


GEORGE W. CALDWELL, M.D. 
New York City 


HIS report presents the results of a laboratory clinical survey 

and a subsequent evaluation of the effect of feeding homogenized 

foods to a group of 70 infants and children under one year of 
age. Canned, homogenized foods were utilized in this study in the form 
of three combinations of vegetables, a combination of fruits, a soup and a 
cereal. In each of the vegetable preparations, three were combined in 
equal proportions: combination #1 contained beets, asparagus tips 
and peas; combination #2, string beans, pumpkin and tomatoes; com- 
bination #3, spinach, carrots and peas. In the fruit combination were 
prunes, pineapple juice and lemon juice. The soup contained tomatoes, 
carrots, celery, liver, barley and onions. The cereal was prepared from 
whole milk, whole wheat and soy bean meal. 

Analyses of these products have been made and the analytical results 
are presented in Table 1. The effect of homogenization on the physical 
structure of the foods is illustrated by the photomicrographs of home- 
strained, commercially strained and homogenized vegetables, presented 
in Figs. I, If and III. It is evident from these photomicrographs that 
homogenization breaks up the cellulose remains of the vegetables into 
fine particles and releases the nutriment contained in the vegetable cells, 
exposing larger surface areas for contact with digestive enzymes. 

In order to determine the effect of homogenization upon the ease of 
digestion of the nutriment contained in vegetables, the comparative 
rates of conversion of starch into reducing sugars were determined by 
in vitro digestion experiments for home strained, commercially strained 
and homogenized vegetables. In all experiments, combinations of equal 
amounts of carrots, spinach and peas were used. Samples of each of the 
three forms of the vegetables were incubated at 40°C. with duodenal 
juice aspirated from human subjects and containing an active diastase. 
One part by weight of vegetables was added to 5 parts by volume of 
duodenal juice. At intervals, samples of the mixtures were removed and 
analysed for sugar by the copper reduction method (1). Throughout the 
experimental periods, all samples were well mixed by shaking in an oscil- 
lator making 40 complete oscillations per minute. The results of these 


1 Read before the American Dietetic Association, Washington, D. C., October 17, 1934. 
Resubmitted for publication, October 7, 1935. 
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experiments are reported in Table 2. The experimental results indicate 
that the starch contained in the homogenized vegetables is digested, 
i.e., converted into sugar, at a more rapid rate than either that in the 
commercially strained or home strained vegetables. 


TABLE 1 


Analyses of homogenized vegetables, fruit and cereal 


VEGETABLES CEREAL FRUITS SOUP 


)NSTIT UENTS : : ; 3 ; ‘ : ; ’ : ; ; 
cme Combi Combi- | Combi- | Combi- | Combi- | Combi 


nation nation nation nation nation nation 
I Il Ill 


Protein (per cent)....... Peete te 10 90 .00 6.00 .00 1.80 
Carbohydrate (per cent). . ae 30 .20 5.20 13.50 | 30.50 5.00 
Fat (per cent) 10 07 20 0.70 60 0.10 
Fiber (per cent) aden 50 70 .60 | 0.70 .60 0.20 
Calories (per oz.) ; en 00 11 90 | 29.50 | 37.30 8.20 
Calcium (mg. per 100 gm.)..... 3,30 30 80 .80 | 22.60 | 16.70 
Phosphorus (mg. per 100 gm.)..........| 29.00 16.20 | 35.90 | 97.00 | 25.60 | 38.00 
Iron (mg. per 100 gm.) ; patna <be 2.24 1.06 0.86 1:27 £35 
Copper (mg. per 100 gm.)........ 38 .45 | 0.30; 0.36] 0.35 
Vitamin A—Sherman Units (per ounce). 5 32: 500 30 116 933 
New U.S. P. X. (1934 Revised)....... 5 840 51 196 1580 
Vitamin B (units per ounce) ba 4 : 5-7 7 5-7 7 
Vitamin G (units per ounce) : 5-6 20 9-14 14-18 


TABLE 2 
Comparative rates of conversion of starch into reducing sugars during in vitro digestion 


All results for reducing sugars reported in terms of glucose 


HOME STRAINED COMMERCIALLY STRAINED HOMOGENIZED 
TIME OF INCUBATION, 


MINUTES 


Reducing sugars as per cent of total starch 


20 
40 
60 
sO 
100 
120 


For the clinical survey of the practical value of homogenized vege- 
tables, fruits, and cereals in infant feeding, observations were made of 


the tolerance for the foods and the clinical responses exhibited by a 


group of infants selected from babies attending feeding clinics and some 
seen in private practice. 
There were 70 children in this group who received homogenized foods 
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daily, of whom 46 per cent were between 3 and 6 months of age, and 54 
per cent between 6 and 9 months of age when the diet was supplemented 
with vegetables and cereal. The amounts fed consisted of 23 oz. daily 
to children between 3 and 5 months of age, and 43 oz. daily to children 
By weight, 1 oz. of the vegetables is equivalent 

In the majority of cases, the foods were fed 


over 5 months of age. 
to 25 level tablespoons. 





oe 





Fic. I. Photomicrograph of home strained 
vegetables, spinach, carrots and peas, stained 
with Lugol’s solution and eosin, and magni- 
jied 200 times 

The photomicrograph shows long strands 
ot spiral fibres and smaller fragments of the 
vegetables; and chlorophy! containing small 
cuboidal cells are lying along these strands. 

The large dark areas are the starch contain- 

ing cells. 

lined around the 
granules. 


Their cell walls are faintly out- 


dark staining starch 


Fic. II. Photomicrograph of commercially 
strained vegetables, spinach, carrots and peas, 
stained with Lugol’s solution and eosin and 
magnified 200 times 

The photomicrograph shows large bundles 
of coarse, spiral fibres and a large mass of 
small cells (carrots). There are seen many 
large, deeply stained cells surrounded by cell 
walls and dark stained, closely packed starch 
granules. 


directly from a spoon or by adding them to the formula which was taken 


from a bottle. 


Homogenization has been used in the preparation of evaporated milk 


for many years, but only recently has it been employed in the prepara- 


tion of vegetables, cereals and fruit for the feeding of young infants. 


It is well known that many babies can digest satisfactorily and gain 
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weight on evaporated milk formulas when they are unable to tolerate 
the mixtures containing whole milk. 

Estimates of digestibility of homogenized foods by infants were based 
principally upon examinations of the stools. The stools had a firm, 
smooth, pasty consistency. They were somewhat darker in color than 
the stools observed before the vegetables were given. After supplements 
of homogenized vegetables had been added to their milk diets, 5 babies 
evacuated 3 to 5 loose stools each day for from 4 to 5 days. This fre- 
quency of soft stools is not greater than the laxative effects, expected in 


Fic. Ill. Photomicrograph of homogenized vegetables, spinach, carrots and peas, stained with 
Lugol’s solution and eosin and magnified 200 times 
There are seen neither coarse vegetable fibers nor intact vegetable cells containing starch. 
The mass shows numerous small starch particles without cellulose coverings, uniformly 
distributed either individually or in small clusters. 


clinical practice, from the feeding of initial vegetable supplements to 
infants’ diets. 


It was of interest to note that of 4 cases of constipation observed, 2 were 
corrected promptly when the homogenized vegetables were added to 
their diets. These observations suggest that the homogenized vege- 
tables, which supply all of their bulk in a fine form, may serve as an aid 
for the relief of constipation in infants. 

The homogenized foods were tolerated well in the majority of cases, a 
few only showing individual preferences. The frequency of vomiting, 
regurgitation and colic was not greater than that usually observed in 
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infants receiving initial supplements to their milk diets. Each child in 
this group made an average gain in weight of 1 lb. and 2 oz. per month, 
which is the expected average gain for normal children within these age 
limits. 

Assays were made on milk anemic rats for the comparative hemato- 
poietic effects of home strained, commercially strained and homogenized 
vegetables. Young rats at weaning age were placed on a basal diet of 
whole milk and water and maintained in individual glass cages on glass 
screens. At weekly intervals, determinations of the hemoglobins and 
counts of the red blood cells were made. When a severe nutritional 


TABLE 3 


Tron content of vegetable mixtures fed as supplements 


IRON, MG. PER 100 GM 
NUMBER OF 


LE SUPPLEMENT FED 
ANALYSES 


Maximum Minimum Average 


Home strained 11 5.0 0.99 
Commercially strained 5: 1.39 


Homogenized 5 5 i. 30 


TABLE 4 
ts, hemoglobins, and erythrocytes before and after the feeding of vegetables 
AVERAGE GRAMS | AVERAGE RED 


HEMOGLOBIN BLOOD CELL 
PER 100 Cx PER C.MM. 


AVERAGE 
WEIGHT, GRAMS 


Initial Final Initial Final Initial Final 


Homogs nized vegetables 9O8 158 4.9 9 5 
Commercially strained vegetables 103 178 5:3 9.2 
Home strained vegetables 98 188 SS 9 3 


anemia was observed in the rats after from 5 to 7 weeks on the milk diet, 
3 groups, of 4 rats each, received daily 5 gms. of either home strained, 
commercially strained or homogenized vegetables. ‘The vegetable mix- 
tures fed to each group included equal parts of carrots, spinach and peas. 
Analyses were made of the vegetable supplements for iron (2) and copper 
3), and in Table 3 are presented average values for iron of each of the 
Ve getable supple ments. 
In ‘able 4 are presented the data for the average body weights, hemo 
globins and erythrocytes of each of the 3 groups of rats both at the time 
the vegetable supplements were added to their diets and after 8 weeks of 


feeding of the vegetables. ‘The average figures reported indicate that the 
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rats in each of the 3 groups showed a good recovery of hemoglobin and of 
red blood cells of their bloods, from the initial or anemic levels, at the end 
of the feeding period. 

The regeneration rates of hemoglobin in the bloods of each of the 4 rats 
in each group have been averaged on a basis of percentage rise above 
their respective anemic levels, for the consecutive weeks of the feeding 
_ period. Curves of Chart I are plotted from the average weekly percent- 


PER CENT INCREASE 


 HOME-STRAINED 


COMMERCIALLY 
/ STRAINED 


3 4 5 6 7 8 WEEKS 
Cart I. Percentage increase in hemoglobin of rats above anemia level after addition of 
vegetables to milk diet 


Curves represent averages of 4 rats for each group 


age increases above the anemic levels. Chart II summarizes similar 
data for increases in erythrocytes shown by the rats in each group. 
These graphs indicate that, in respect both to hemoglobin and erythro- 
cytes, the animals receiving daily supplements of homogenized vegetables 
exhibited the most prompt and the greatest hematopoietic response. 
Reference to Table 3 shows that differences in the hematopoietic re- 
sponses of the rats to the different forms of the vegetable supplements 
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may not be attributed to variations in the iron content of the daily 
supplements. Moreover, the varied hematopoietic responses shown by 
these groups of rats were not dependent upon differences in the amounts 
of copper supplied daily, because the quantities of copper fed daily in 
the form of vegetable supplements varied only from 0.019 to 0.023 mgs. 
The vegetable supplements formed from 8.5 to 9.4 per cent of the average 
weekly consumption of food by the rats. These ratios of vegetable sup- 


PER CENT INCREASE 


HOMOGENI ZED 


;HOME-STRAI NED 
J FF COMMERCIALLY 
¢¢ STRAINED 





5 6 7 8 WEEKS 


Cuart II. Percentage increase in erythrocytes of rats above anemia level after addition of 
vegetables to milk diets 


Curves represent averages of 4 rats for each group 


plements to the basal milk diet are approximately equivalent to the ratio 
of vegetables to milk in the diets of the infants reported in this clinical 
survey. 

In a study of a group of babies between the ages of 7 months and the 
periods at which they were placed on mixed diets, Mackay (4) has drawn 
attention to the development of nutritional anemia in the majority of the 


babies whose diets consisted largely of milk and hence were poor in iron. 
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Parsons (5) describes two periods during the first year of life character- 
ized by a reduction in hemoglobin, the initial period from the first few 
weeks of life to the end of the third month, and the second period after 
the sixth month onward. Although in the initial period the fall in hemo- 
globin cannot be prevented by the administration of iron, the develop- 
ment of anemia after the fifth month may be due to deficiencies in the 
diet. In order to determine the value of supplements of homogenized 
vegetables added to the infants’ diets to protect against development of 


TABLE 5 


Hemoglobin and erythrocytes of bloods of babies before and after feeding of homogenized vegetables 
for one or two months 



































HEMOGLOBIN, GRAMS ERYTHROCYTES, MILLIONS 
AGE AT WHICH PERIOD OF PER 100 cc. BLOOD PER C.MM. 
SUBJECTS FEEDING WAS FEEDING, | 

—- | es ae Initial Soot 

PNB chiens euea gic’ | 5 months 1 10.0 9.9 hae 3.60 
Te se des | 9 months 2 11.0 10.7 3.93 3.09 
Re ciaie vena ec scarey Vee 1 13.1 13:5 4.64 4.09 
MMe torcise sc here ae | 6 months 1 10.7 9.9 3.89 3.50 
oR nsvdascdevwew aval sh ae 1 9.9 9.9 3.12 3.00 
eB ciiisisak scearigens) ae 2 9.8 3.25 
OO dis Soars canton ai 5 months 9.9 10.9 3.05 3.50 
OW sik cececuweitansch) ree 1 12.4 12.8 4.33 4.37 
Ci Wiskveisnicesviwecssd Se 2 12.4 4.20 
BO: 2. io) ness diewar st, aa 1 11.8 11.1 4.36 3.82 
Mi ie aris Se tak ..| 8 months 2 11.0 4.35 
MA aa araid 4s SX Ss 5 months 1 9.9 10.0 gas 3.53 
Wise ccah eyes os acc) | ae 1 10.1 9.2 3:40 2.89 
WOW si. kainwaas ey months 1 | 10.9 10.7 3.37 3.71 
PER a hho eee Rec Ona ate eae 10.8 10.8 3.45 3.63 
UR rs kd: | 6 months 2 10.1 13.7 2.93 5.00 
Pe iiss ea toa ace 6 months 1 7.4 9.3 3.42 3.51 








nutritional anemia, analyses of the bloods of a group of the babies were 
made for hemoglobin and erythrocytes before the vegetables were added 
to their diets and after one or two months of the feeding of these supple- 
ments. ‘Table 5 presents data for the initial hemoglobin and erythro- 
cytes and for the hemoglobin and erythrocytes of the blood after the 
feeding of the homogenized vegetables to a group of 13 babies for either 
1 or 2 months. In these studies observations were limited to these 
relatively short periods of feeding in order to exclude other factors either 
anemic or antianemic. ‘The first 11 cases reported had initial hemoglo- 
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bins and erythrocytes of the blood equivalent to the averages for well 
babies attending the feeding clinics in which these studies were made. 
After the feeding of an average of 4} oz. of the homogenized vegetables 
daily, supplying 2.25 mgs. of iron and 0.60 mgs. of copper, there were 
observed no significant changes in the average figures either for hemo- 
globin or for erythrocytes, although some of the cases showed small de- 
creases and some, small increases. Two cases have been listed in the 
table separately (J. M. and S. S.) that exhibited definite hematopoietic 
responses during the period of feeding of the homogenized vegetables for 
1 or2 months. Substantial increases in hemoglobin and erythrocytes of 
the bloods of the babies under observation were not anticipated, but it 
was expected that the addition of the vegetable supplements to the milk 
diet would serve to maintain both the hemoglobin and the erythrocytes 
at the initial levels and thus prevent the development of nutritional ane- 
mia frequently observed at this age period. 

Some authors, notably Morse (6), are opposed to the feeding of vege- 
tables during the early months of infancy because as they are usually 
prepared in the home, undigested remnants of the vegetables may be 
found in the stools, and because the feeding of vegetables at this age may 
cause gastrointestinal disturbances. If infants receiving fruits and 


vegetables in homogenized form show no undigested residues in their 
stools, and such fruits and vegetables do not cause gastrointestinal dis- 
turbances, and if they supply the antianemic factors necessary to arrest 
the development of nutritional anemia frequently observed at this age 
period, they possess nutritional assets of great practical value. 
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TRAINING OF STUDENT DIETITIANS 
APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


There are two types of training courses 
for student dietitians now being sponsored by 
the American Dietetic Association, courses 
for hospital dietitians and courses for non- 
hospital administrative dietitians. The 
background of college preparation required 
for admission is the same in both cases. 


THE TRAINING OF HOSPITAL DIETITIANS 


The purpose of the approved training 
course for hospital dietitians is to provide a 
group of young women, carefully selected on 
the basis of personality, health, character, 
scholastic preparation and ability, with op- 
portunity for instruction and practice under 
supervision and for carrying a reasonable 
amount of responsibility in the various activi- 
ties of a dietary department. These activi- 
ties should include all of the numerous 
responsibilities that are usually allocated 
to this department by a hospital superin- 
tendent. 

For the coming year all but 3 of these 
courses is 1 year in length; 1 includes 9 
months’ practical experience plus 1 semester 
post-graduate work in the university; and 2 
provide 10 months’ practical experience and 
instruction. 

One-third of the practical experience is in 
general administrative duties connected with 
food service for ward and private patients, 
staff and employees. The experience should 
include food requisitioning and purchasing, 
storage and distribution, personnel manage- 
ment, menu-making, food preparation and 
service to the above groups, and practical 
methods of cost-accounting for a dietary de- 
partment. One-third of the time should be 
spent in the field of diet therapy and should 
include direct control of service of special 
diets and contact with the patients served. 
It should also include experience in the 
clinical laboratories and metabolism units 
and opportunity through medical lectures, 
clinics or conferences, for understanding the 
medical viewpoint in diseases of special 
dietary interest. The types of special diets 


served should be wide in variety. One-third 
of the course is devoted to infant and child 
feeding problems, to becoming familiar with 
problems connected with teaching student 
nurses, and to experience either in a good 
out-patient food clinic or in the nutrition 
service of public health or social service 
agencies. Some of the courses include both 
of the latter types of experience. 

Since the training is limited to college 
graduates, the Association is codéperating 
with the colleges in trying to develop the 
courses on a post-graduate basis, whether 
credit toward an advanced degree is avail- 
able or not. In 15 courses, students may 
secure anywhere from 3 to 30 hours of post- 
graduate credit. Needless to say, it is most 
desirable that the staff of the departments 
giving the courses should be active members 
of the American Dietetic Association. 

In 1934-1936, there were 377 students 
trained in the 53 approved hospital courses 
described in the JourNaL for November 
1934. In 1935-1936, there is the same num- 
ber enrolled in 55 such centers. In 1934- 
1935, 172 institutions were enlisted in this 
work, there being only 5 courses in which the 
students were not sent to other institutions 
for supplementary experience. In 1935- 
1936, 193 institutions in all are contributing 
to the training of the students enrolled. 

The following is a description of the courses 
for training hospital dietitians as approved 
by action of the Executive Committee 
October 28, 1935. 

Canada: 1. University of Alberta Hospital 
Course, Edmonton. Chairman: Margaret 
M. Malone. One yearcourse. Six students 
admitted from June to December. No post- 
graduate credit. Affiliations: Prov. Mental 
Hospital, 2 weeks, large hospital food ad- 
ministration (Ferne Stacey); Y. W. C. A., 2 
weeks, cafeteria service (Mrs. Golden); Dep’t 
of Home Economics, University of Alberta, 
teaching student nurses. 

2. Vancouver General Hospital Course, Van- 
couver. Chairman: Ethel C. Pipes. One 
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year course. Seven students, admitted at 
irregular times. No post-graduate credit. 
A filiations: Royal Columbian Hospital, 6 to 
7 weeks, small hospital food administration 
(Helen W. King); Vancouver School Cafe- 
terias, 3 weeks (E. L. Kinney). 

California: 1. Scripps Metabolic Clinic 
Course, La Jolla, San Diego. Chairman: 
Helen B. Anderson. One year course. Six 
students, 1 admitted every 2 months. No 
post-graduate credit. Organization of 
Course: Scripps Metabolic Clinic, 4 months, 
diet therapy and teaching (Miss Anderson); 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Los Angeles, 4 
months, food administration, central tray 
service, surgical diets (Sister Theresa); Los 
Angeles Children’s Hospital, 2 months, in- 
fant and child feeding, nutrition clinics 
(Grace Galloway); Los Angeles County Hos- 
pital, 2 months, food clinic, nutrition clinics 
and other forms of public health nutrition 
service (Lillian Giebelstein and others). 

2. Alameda County Hospitals Course. 
Chairman: Mrs. Lucile Waite, Fairmont 
Hospital of Alameda County, San Leandro. 
One year course. Eight students, 2 ad- 
mitted every 3 months. No post-graduate 
credit. Organization of Course: Fairmont 
Hospital of Alameda County, 3 months, food 
administration in large hospital for chronic 
diseases and aged patients (Mrs. Waite); 
Alameda County Hospital, Oakland, 3 
months, special diets, ward service, infant 
and child feeding, teaching (Mattie Stover); 
Merritt Hospital, Oakland, 6 weeks, catering 
to private patients, small hospital food ad- 
ministration (Miss Cressell); St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, San Francisco, 6 weeks, Catholic 
Hospital with central tray service, diet 
therapy (M. Hanley); Y. W. C. A. Residence 
Club, San Francisco, 6 weeks, food service 
for resident group, purchasing, catering (N. 
Paulsen); Alameda County Clinics, 6 weeks, 
out-patient teaching (Mattie Stover). 
3. University of California Hospital Course, 
San Francisco. Chairman: Helen L. Gil- 
lum. Nine months’ practical experience, 1 
semester at University of California. Four 
students admitted every 6 months—July and 
January. Fourteen to 16 units post-gradu- 
ate credit. Organization of Course: Uni- 
versity of California Hospital, 6 months, diet 
therapy, ward food service, food clinic, in- 
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fant and child feeding, food administration 
(Ann T. Lamb); Alta Bates Hospital, Berke- 
ley, 4 to 6 weeks, food purchasing, general 
administration of food in small hospital (Miss 
Cross); other affiliations to be announced 
later. Provisional approval. Final ap- 
proval given on completion of satisfactory 
plans for 9 months’ practical experience. 
Connecticut: Waterbury Hospital Course, 
Waterbury. Chairman: Sylvia A. Wagner. 
No post-graduate credit. This course is 
being discontinued by the hospital. No stu- 
dents will be accepted after September 1935. 
Colorado: Colorado General Hospital Course, 
Denver. Provisionally approved. Chair- 
man: Mary Elizabeth Prather. One year 
course. Six students, admitted July 1 and 
January 1. No post-graduate credit. A/ff- 
liations: Children’s Hospital, 2 months, in- 
fant and child feeding, food administration 
(Miss Ritz); Junior League Tea Room, 2 
weeks, catering (Miss Brinegar); County Re- 
lief Bureau, 1 month, public welfare nutri- 
tion service, home visiting (Miss Porter). 
Final approval withheld until after course 
has been in operation successfully for 6 
months to 1 year. Reinspection later. 
District of Columbia: 1. Freedmen’s Hospi- 
tal Course. Chairman: Georgetta B. White. 
One year course. Three students (colored), 
admitted October, January and March. No 
post-graduate credit. Affiliation: Stoddart 
Baptist Old Folks’ Home, 1 month, small 
hospital food administration. 

2. Walter Reed Hospital (U. S. Army Hospi- 
tal). Chairman: Helen C. Burns. One 
year course. Ten students, admitted in 
July. No post-graduate credit. A ffilia- 
tions: Children’s Hospital, 1 month, infant 
and child feeding (Ruth H. Swain); Emer- 





1 By action of the Executive Committee as 
published in the report of the Inspection 
Chairman in the July 1935 JourNAL, newly 
organized courses, such as the Colorado 
General Hospital Course and the Worcester 
Memorial Hospital Course, are given provi- 
sional approval only, until the course has 
been in successful operation sufficiently and 
has been reinspected. If the course is finally 
approved, students taking the course for the 
first year will be admitted to active member- 
ship in the Association. 
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gency Hospital, teaching student nurses 
(Ann Jones). 

Illinois: 1. Cook County School of Nursing 
Course, Chicago. Chairman: Millie E. Kal- 
sem. One year course. Twelve students, 
admitted February 1 and September 1. No 
post-graduate credit. Affiliations: Wesley 
Memorial Hospital, 1 month, food adminis- 
tration in small private patient hospital 
(Elizabeth Tufts); Infant Welfare Society, 
1 month, public health nutrition service 
(Alberta Childs). 

2. University of Chicago Clinics Course. 
Chairman: Ella M. Eck. One year course. 
Two students, admitted October 1. One 
major post-graduate credit available each 
quarter through the University of Chicago. 
Affiliations: Michael Reese Hospital, teach- 
ing student nurses (Katherine Mitchell). 

3. Michael Reese Hospital Course, Chicago. 
Chairman: Katherine Mitchell. One year 
course. Twenty students, admitted August 
1 and February 1. No post-graduate credit. 
Affiliations: None. 

Indiana: 1. Indianapolis City Hospital 
Course. Chairman: Zelia Kester. One 
year course. Six students, admitted Sep- 
tember 1 and March 1. No post-graduate 
credit. Affiliations: Ball Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Muncie, 1 month, private patient food 
service (Mary F. Danforth); University of 
Indiana Medical School Cafeteria, 1 month 
(Lute Troutt). 

2. University of Indiana Hospitals Course, 
Indianapolis. Chairman: Lute  Troutt. 
One year course. Twelve students, ad- 
mitted July 1 and September 1. Twelve to 
15 hours post-graduate credit secured 
through the University of Indiana. A ffilia- 
tions: Indianapolis City Hospital: part time 
service for 6 weeks in food clinic (Zelia 
Kester). 

Iowa: University of Iowa Hospitals Course, 
Iowa City. Chairman: Kate Daum. One 
year course. Nine students, admitted Feb- 
ruary 1 and from July to September. Stu- 
dents are required to carry 30 hours post- 
graduate credit in the University of Iowa 
during the year. A ffliations: None. 
Maryland: Johns Hopkins Hospital Course, 
Baltimore. Chairman: Phyllis D. Rowe. 
One year course. Fifteen students, ad- 


mitted July 15 and October 15. No post- 
graduate credit. Affiliations: None. 
Massachusetts: 1. Beth Israel Hospital 
Course, Boston. Chairman: Maniza Moore. 
One year course. Six students, admitted 
monthly from July through October. No 
post-graduate credit. Affiliations: Boston 
Lying-in Hospital, 2 weeks, infant and child 
feeding (Ruth Emery); Free Hospital for 
Women, 4 weeks, small hospital food ad- 
ministration (Lois Latimer); Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, 4 weeks, diet therapy 
(Gertrude McDonald); Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, 3 weeks, commercial cafeteria 
(Marion Floyd). 

2. Massachusetts General Hospital Course, 
Boston. Chairman: Marion Floyd. One 
year course. Seventeen students, admitted 
August 28. No post-graduate credit. A ffil- 
tations: Eye and Ear Infirmary, 3 weeks, 
small hospital food administration (Eunice 
Cox); McLean Hospital, 3 weeks, food ad- 
ministration in hospital for mental diseases 
(Eleanor Wedberg). 

3. Peter Bent Brigham Hospital Course, 
Boston. Chairman: Gertrude McDonald. 
Ten months course. Six to 7 students, ad- 
mitted at irregular times. No post-graduate 
credit. Affiliations: Beth Israel Hospital, 1 
month, central tray service (Maniza Moore); 
Children’s Hospital, 1 month, infant and 
child feeding (Martha Stuart); Henry Hey- 
wood Hospital, Gardner, Mass., 1 month, 
small hospital food administration (M. Par- 
tridge); Huntington Memorial Hospital, 2 to 
4 weeks, metabolic research diets (Beula B. 
Marble); Massachusetts General Hospital, 3 
weeks, commercial cafeteria (Marion Floyd). 
4. Worcester Memorial Hospital Course, 
Worcester. Provisionally approved! Chair- 
man: Helen C. McLean. Ten months 
course. Four students, admitted Septem- 
ber 1. No post-graduate credit. A fflia- 
tions: Worcester City Hospital, 8 weeks, in- 
fant and child feeding, diet therapy, and food 
administration in large city hospital (Wanda 
J. Zendzien); Worcester State Hospital, 2 
weeks, cafeteria service to staff and to mental 
patients, observation of kitchen management 
in large hospital (Mr. Smith, steward); Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, 2 weeks, public 
health nutrition service (Mrs. Mannion). 
Final approval withheld until after course has 
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been in operation successfully for 6 months 
tol year. Reinspection later. 

Michigan: 1. Harper Hospital Course, De- 
troit. Chairman: Mary M. Harrington. 
One year course. Seven students, admitted 
July 5. No post-graduate credit. A ffilia- 
tions: Children’s Hospital, 1 month, infant 
and child feeding (Margaret Armstrong); 
Receiving Hospital, 2 days each week for 
1 month, food clinic for indigent patients 
(Marie Diton); Nutrition Service, Detroit 
Board of Health, 2 weeks, public health 
nutrition service, home visiting (Sophia 
Halsted). 

2. Henry Ford Hospital Course, Detroit. 
Chairman: Ruth Smithyman. One year 
course. Five students, admitted Septem- 
ber 1. No post-graduate credit. A fflia- 
tions: Woman’s Hospital, 2 months, central 
tray service, purchasing, cost accounting 
(Elizabeth Parsons); Receiving Hospital, 1 
month, food clinic for indigent patients 
(Marie Diton); Nutrition Service, Detroit 
Board of Health, 2 weeks, public health 
nutrition service, home visiting (Sophia 
Halsted). 

3. University of Michigan Hospital Course, 
Ann Arbor. Chairman: Mable MacLach- 
lan. One year course. Sixteen students, 
admitted September 1. Four hours post- 
graduate through the University of Michi- 
gan. Affiliations: Saginaw General Hospi- 
tal, 3 weeks, purchasing, small hospital food 
administration (Mayme Lewis); Nutrition 
Service, Detroit Board of Health, 2 weeks, 
public health nutrition service, home visiting 
(Sophia Halsted). 

Minnesota: 1. Ancker Hospital Course, St. 
Paul. Chairman: Mrs. Winifred H. Erick- 
son. One yearcourse. Three students, ad- 
mitted January, April and July. No post- 
graduate credit. Affiliations: St. Luke’s 
Hospital, 2 months, private patient service, 
small hospital food administration (Dorothy 
Slocum); St. Paul Family Nursing Service, 
6 weeks, public health nutrition service, nu- 
trition clinics, home visiting (Mrs. G. Lyons). 
2. University of Minnesota Hospital Course, 
Minneapolis. Chairman: Gertrude Thomas. 
One year course. Twelve students, ad- 
mitted one each month. No post-graduate 
credit. Affiliations: Glen Lake Sanitarium, 
2 months, food administration in large tuber- 
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culosis hospital (Lucille Townsend); Eitel 
Hospital, 6 weeks, private patient service, 
small hospital food administration (Lillian 
Lundquist); St. Paul Family Nursing Service, 
6 weeks, public health nutrition service, 
nutrition clinics, home visiting (Mrs. G. 
Lyons). 

3. St. Mary’s Hospital Course, Rochester. 
Chairman: Sister Mary Victor. One year 
course. Eight students, admitted February 
1 and September 1. Some post-graduate 
credit being arranged through the University 
of Minnesota. Affiliations: St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., 6 weeks, infant 
formulae, purchasing, cost accounting, gen- 
eral administration (Sister Jovita); Mayo 
Clinic, 2 weeks, food clinic (Mary Foley); 
Various Public Health Agencies, 4 weeks, 
public health nutrition service, nutrition 
clinics, home visiting. (Sister Mary Victor.) 
Missouri: 1. Barnes Hospital Course, St. 
Louis. Chairman: Edith R. Tilton. One 
year course. Six students, admitted Sep- 
tember 1. No post-graduate credit. Affil- 
zations: St. Louis Children’s Hospital, 10 
days, infant feeding (supervising nurse); St. 
Louis Maternity Hospital, 2 weeks, adminis- 
tration (Dorothy Dolan); Jewish Hospital, 
1 week, observation, central tray service 
(Hazel Radburn); Washington University 
Out-patient Department, 1 month, food 
clinic, home visiting (Ruth Kahn); St. Louis 
Public Schools, 1 week, observation of cafe- 
teria service (Erma Hunt and Chloie 
Stichler). 

2. Saint Louis University Hospitals Course, 
St. Louis. Chairman: Mrs. Gladys Hall 
Silkey. One yearcourse. Six students, ad- 
mitted September 1. Ten hours post- 
graduate credit secured through St. Louis 
University. Organization of Course: Firmin 
Desloge Hospital, 6 months, food adminis- 
tration and diet therapy in public hospital 
with central tray service, teaching out- 
patients (Sister Teresa); St. Mary’s Hospital, 
54 months, food administration and diet 
therapy in private hospital with decentral- 
ized food service, teaching student nurses, 
infant and child feeding (Sister Carola); 
Saint Louis University Medical School 
Cafeteria, 2 weeks (Margeurite Sullivan). 
Nebraska: Lincoln General Hospital Course, 
Lincoln. Chairman: Leta B. Linch. One 
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yearcourse. Two students, admitted March 
1 and September 1. No _ post-graduate 
credit. Affiliations: Michael Reese Hospi- 
tal, Chicago, 4 months, 1 month each in diet 
therapy, food clinic, infant and child feeding, 
and the purchase and storage of food and 
cost accounting (Katherine Mitchell); Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Hospital, Omaha, 2 
months, food administration (Angeline 
Phillips). 

New Jersey: New Jersey Codperative 
Course. Chairman: Sophia L. Morris, 
Newark Beth Israel Hospital. One year 
course. Six students, admitted September 1 
and November 1. Six units post-graduate 
credit available through Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Organization of 
Course: Newark Beth Israel Hospital, 4 
months, general experience in hospital of 450 
beds (Sophia L. Morris); Essex County 
Hospital, 4 months, general food adminis- 
tration in large public hospital for mental 
patients (Lillian Park); Hackensack Hospi- 
tal, 4 months, general experience in private 
hospital of 250 beds (Elizabeth Rupert). 
New York: 1. Grasslands Hospital Course, 
Valhalla. Chairman: Rhoda Tyler. One 
year course. Seven or 8 students, admitted 
in July and September. Three or more units 
post-graduate credit available through 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Affiliations: Westchester County Welfare 
Department, 1 month, public health nutri- 
tion service, nutrition clinics, home visiting 
(Miss Sander). 

2. Montefiore Hospital Course, New York 
City. Chairman: Lenna F. Cooper. One 
yearcourse. Tenstudents, admitted August 
1 and February 1. Sixteen units post- 
graduate credit available through Teachers 
College, Columbia University. A ffiliations: 
Presbyterian Hospital, 5 weeks, ward and 
private patient food service, clinic teaching 
(Nelda Ross); Babies’ Hospital, 2 weeks, in- 
fant and child feeding (Gertrude Marvel); 
Vassar Brothers’ Hospital, Poughkeepsie, 1 
month, small hospital food administration 
(Grace Thompson). 

3. Presbyterian Hospital Course, New York 
City. Chairman: Nelda Ross. One year 
course. Nine students, admitted February 1 
and from July to October. Fourteen to 16 
units post-graduate credit available through 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. 
A filiations: Montefiore Hospital, 4 weeks, 
administrative problems (Lenna F. Cooper); 
Community Hospital, 2 weeks, small hospi- 
tal food administration (Miss Tucker). 

4. St. John’s Hospital Course, Brooklyn. 
Chairman: Mrs. Eloise Pascoe. One year 
course. Five students being trained this 
year. This course is being discontinued by 
the hospital. No students will be accepted 
after September 1935. 

5. Strong Memorial Hospital Course, 
Rochester. Chairman: Grace E. Carden. 
One year course. Four students, admitted 
September 15. Six hours post-graduate 
credit through the University of Rochester. 
Affiliations: Frederick Ferris Thompson 
Memorial Hospital, Canandaigua, 4 weeks, 
food administration in small private patient 
hospital (Margaret Crane); Rochester Gen- 
eral Hospital, 4 weeks, central tray service, 
purchasing (Effie M. Winger); Rochester 
Public Health Association, 4 weeks, public 
health nutrition service, nutrition clinics, 
home visiting (Elizabeth Henry). 

North Carolina: 1. Duke University Hospi- 
tal Course, Durham. Chairman: Mrs. 
Elsie W. Martin. One year course. Four 
students, admitted September 1. No post- 
graduate credit. Affiliations: 1 month ex- 
perience in small hospital food administra- 
tion being arranged, details to be announced 
later. 

2. Watts Hospital Course, Durham. Chair- 
man: Margaret Fitzhugh. One year course. 
Four students, admitted 1 every 3 months. 
No post-graduate credit. Affiliations: State 
Tuberculosis Sanitorium, Sanitorium, 6 
weeks, general food administration in large 
tuberculosis hospital, children’s diets (Dr. 
P. P. McCain, director); County Relief Or- 
ganization, 1 day a week for 10 weeks, in- 
cluding home visiting with social case 
workers. 

Ohio: 1. Christ Hospital, Cincinnati. Chair- 
man: Wilma F. Robinson. One year course. 
Six students, admitted October 1. No post- 
graduate credit. Affiliations: Children’s 
Hospital, 5 weeks, infant and child feeding 
(Mrs. Eve Ylvisaker); Children’s Conva- 
lescent Home, 3 weeks, small hospital food 
administration, nutrition clinics, children’s 
diets (Kathryn Koch); Cincinnati General 
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Hospital, 4 weeks, teaching out-patients 
(Gertrude Lauche); Hamilton County Wel- 
fare Department, 4 weeks, county food relief, 
home visiting (Alice Faber). 

2. Cincinnati General Hospital Course. 
Chairman: Gertrude Lauche. One year 
course. Eight students, admitted Septem- 
ber 1. No post-graduate credit. A ffilia- 
tions: Children’s Hospital, 5 weeks, infant 
and child feeding (Mrs. Eve Ylvisaker); 
Hamilton County Tuberculosis Sanitorium, 
6 weeks, nurses’ cafeteria, food administra- 
tion in preventorium (Elizabeth Baasch); 
Holmes’ Hospital, 4 weeks, private patient 
food service (Marion Gates); Jewish Hospi- 
tal, 5 weeks, central tray service, private 
patient service, food purchasing (Marian 
Peterson) 

4. Mt. Sinai Hospital Course, Cleveland. 
Chairman: Helen Mallory. One year 
course. Two students, admitted October 1. 
No post-graduate credit. Affiliation: Plans 
to be announced later. 

5. University Hospitals of Cleveland Course. 
Chairman: Marie L. Hines. One year 
course. Eight students, admitted Septem- 
ber 1 and October 15. Twelve hours post- 
graduate credit available through Western 
Reserve University. Affiliations: St. Alexis 
Hospital, 2 weeks, teaching student nurses, 
food administration in a Catholic Hospital 
(Martha Chase); Cleveland Clinic, 1 week, 
food purchasing and menu-making (Florence 
Bateson). 

5. Starling-Loving Hospital Course, Colum- 
bus. Chairman: Mary Louise Bone. One 
year course. Four students, admitted Oc- 
tober 1. As much as 20 hours post-graduate 
credit available through Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Affiliations: Children’s Hospital, 
3 weeks, infant and child feeding (Mrs. 
Margaret Williams), University Faculty 
Club, 2 weeks, catering, commercial food 
service (Mrs. L. S. Brown); District Nursing 
Association, 2 weeks, public health nutrition 
service (Kathleen Scobie); Grant Hospital, 
teaching student nurses. 

6. Miami Valley Hospital Course, Dayton. 
Chairman: Mrs. Alta B. Hirsch. One year 
course. Six or 7 students, admitted mid- 
summer and mid-winter. No post-graduate 
credit. Affiliations: University Hospitals 
of Cleveland, 1 month, diet therapy, private 
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patient service, food clinic (Marie L. Hines); 
Dayton Family Welfare, 2 weeks, public 
health nutrition service, home visiting 
(Florence Miller). 

Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Hospi- 
tals Course, Oklahoma City. Chairman: 
Mrs. Margery A. Sewell. Ten months’ 
course. Six students, admitted September 1. 
No post-graduate credit. Affiliations: Wes- 
ley Hospital, 3 weeks, private patient food 
service, small hospital food administration 
(Veda Bailey); St. Anthony’s Hospital, 2 
weeks, central tray service (Sister Margaret); 
United Provident Association and Day 
Nursery, 2 weeks, public nutrition service, 
home visiting (Mrs. G. H. Waddy). 
Oregon: Oregon State Dietetic Association 
Course, Portland. Chairman: Mrs. Edna B. 
Carl, Multnomah County Hospital, Port- 
land. One year course. Three students, 
admitted September 1. Three hours post- 
graduate credit available through the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Organization of Course: 
Multnomah County Hospital, 4 months, food 
administration in a county hospital (Mrs. 
Carl); Doernbecher Hospital, 2 months, in- 
fant and child feeding, food administration 
in small hospital (Mrs. Dorothy B. Keane); 
Good Samaritan Hospital, 4 months, diet 
therapy, private patient food service (Eliza- 
beth Stewart); University of Oregon Medical 
School Clinics, 1 afternoon a week during the 
6 months spent at Multnomah and Doern- 
becher Hospitals, teaching out-patients (F. 
Croker); Benson High School Cafeteria 
(R. Cupper), and Family Relief Unit (Eliza- 
beth Baldwin), 1 month. One month 
elective. 

Pennsylvania: 1. Homeopathic Hospital 
Course, Pittsburgh. Chairman: Irene Will- 
son. One year course. Two students, ad- 
mitted September 1. No_ post-graduate 
credit. Affiliations: Montefiore Hospital, 6 
weeks, diet therapy, Kosher kitchen, ad- 
ministration (Rena Eckman); Children’s 
Hospital, 6 weeks, infant and child feeding, 
administration (Mrs. Beth Schwab); Eye 
and Ear Hospital, 2 weeks, administration 
(Mrs. Beth Schwab). 

2. Western Pennsylvania Hospital Course, 
Pittsburgh. Chairman: Charlotte Addison. 
One year course. Six students, admitted 
September 1. No _ post-graduate credit. 
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Affiliations: Children’s Hospital, 2 weeks, 
supplementary experience in infant and child 
feeding (Mrs. Beth Schwab); D. T. Watson 
Home for Crippled Children, Leetsdale, 1 
month, general food administration for small 
institution, central tray service, housekeep- 
ing (Laura Bingham); Public Health Nursing 
Association, 1 month, public nutrition serv- 
ice, home visiting (Mrs. L. Blasier). 

3. Jewish Hospital Course, Philadelphia. 
Chairman: Minerva Harbage. One year 
course. Four to 5 students, admitted July 1 
and September 1. No post-graduate credit. 
Affiliations: Mt. Sinai Hospital, 2 weeks, 
Kosher kitchen (J. Marie Melgaard); Chest- 
nut Hill Hospital, 1 month, small private 
hospital food administration (Miss Truax); 
Temple University, teaching student nurses. 
4. Mt. Sinai Hospital Course, Philadelphia. 
Chairman: J. Marie Melgaard. One year 
course. Four students, admitted Sept. 1. 
No post-graduate credit. Affiliations: To be 
announced later. Final approval pending 
completion of satisfactory affiliation plans. 
5. Philadelphia General Hospital Course. 
Chairman: Elizabeth Miller. One year 
course. Four students, admitted irregu- 
larly. No post-graduate credit. A fflia- 
tions: Lankenau Hospital, 6 weeks, private 
patient food service, food administration in 
small hospital, food purchasing (Sister 
Maude Behrman). 

6. Pennsylvania Hospital Course, Phila- 
delphia. Chairman: Helen E. Gilson. One 
year course. Ten students, admitted from 
February through July. No post-graduate 
credit. Affiliations: Children’s Hospital, 1 
month, infant and child feeding (Gertrude 
Corbin). 

Tennessee: Vanderbilt University Hospital 
Course, Nashville. Chairman: Salome 
Winckler. One year course. Five or 6 
students, admitted in September. No post- 
graduate credit. Affiliations: Nashville 
General Hospital, 2 weeks, central tray serv- 
ice for special diets and private patients 
(Julian Walton); Fanny Battle Day Home, 
2 weeks, supplementary experience in child 
feeding; Tennessee Emergency Relief Asso- 
ciation, 2 weeks, public nutrition service, 
home visiting (Grace Scholz); Y. W. C. A., 
1 week, observation of cafeteria food service 
(Miss Hiner). 
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Utah: Dr. Groves’ Latter-Day Saints’ Hospi- 
tal Course, Salt Lake City. Chairman: 
Katherine S. Bielby. One year course. 
Eight students, admitted March 1 and Sep- 
tember 1. No post-graduate credit. A ffil- 
tations: St. Mark’s Hospital, 6 weeks, small 
private hospital feod administration (Miss 
Mantle); County Hospital, 8 weeks, county 
hospital food administration, diet therapy, 
teaching out-patients (Mrs. Haymore); F. E. 
R. A., 6 weeks, public nutrition service, home 
visiting (Miss Bielby). 

Virginia: Medical College of Virginia Hospi- 
tals Course, Richmond. Chairman: Aileen 
Brown. One year course. Five students, 
admitted in September. Three to 6 hours 
post-graduate credit through the Medical 
College of Virginia. Affiliations: St. Luke’s 
Hospital, 4 weeks, private patient food 
service, small hospital food administration 
(Gertrude Brown); Pine Camp Hospital, 2 
weeks, food service in tuberculosis hospital 
(Ruby Lake); Crippled Children’s Hospital, 
2 weeks, child feeding, housekeeping (Laura 
Hyde); Public School Cafeterias, 5 days’ ob- 
servation (Clematis Kennedy). 

Washington: Seattle Coéperative Course. 
Chairman: Ruth E. Forsberg, Swedish Hos- 
pital. One year course. Eight students, 
admitted July to October. No post-gradu- 
ate credit. Organization of Course: King 
County Hospital, 6 months, diet therapy and 
food administration in large county hospi- 
tal, food clinic (Mary Northrup); Swedish 
Hospital, 2 months, general food adminis- 
tration in private hospital with central tray 
service (Miss Forsberg); Virginia Mason 
Hospital, 2 months, diet therapy, food ad- 
ministration in small private hospital with 
decentralized service (Louise Powley); Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic Hospital, 1 month, infant 
and child feeding (Dorothy Goodrich); The 
Family Society of Seattle, 1 month, home 
visiting with social case workers 


THE TRAINING OF NON-HOSPITAL ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE DIETITIANS 


The purpose of such training courses is to 
develop a group of professionally trained 
young women for controlling food standards 
in commercial restaurants, tea rooms, hotels, 
and cafeterias, and for directing food service 
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in public school and college dining halls and 
in public non-hospital institutions. 

This type of approved training course is 
a comparatively new undertaking of the 
American Dietetic Association. The follow- 
ing descriptions of the three courses ap- 
proved by Executive Committee action 
October 28, 1935, will give some idea of the 
experience obtained by the students and of 
the types of organizations giving the courses. 
Further information can be obtained by 
writing to the chairmen of the courses. The 
development of new courses will be through 
the chairman of the Professional Education 
Section. It is the earnest hope of the Asso- 
ciation that more of these courses will be 
developed in different parts of the country 
under as wise and capable leadership as 
these three courses. 
Massachusetts: Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston. Chairman: Mrs. 
Quindara O. Dodge, 264 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. One yearcourse. Seven students, ad- 
mitted September 16. No post-graduate 
credit. Affiliations: The students spend 1 
week in each of the following institutions, 
Women’s City Club (Marie Knapp); Welles- 
ley Codperative Dormitory (Mary Cutting), 
and any one of the following 3 school lunch 
rooms, Medford, Brookline, or Newton High 
Schools. The balance of the year is spent 
in the many activities of the food units of 
the Union—wholesale food production cen- 
ters, Boston School Cafeteria Service (cen- 
tralized in the Union), tea room, restaurant, 
food shop, and in various catering projects. 
Approximate annual cost to students, ex- 
clusive of personal expenditures, $420.00 for 
room and for meals on Sundays and holidays. 
The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union was probably the first organization to 
undertake the professional training of college 
graduates for public food service work. 
Washington: University of Washington 
Course, Seattle. Chairman: Margaret E. 
Terrell, Director of University Dining Halls. 
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One year course. Four students, 1 admitted 
every 3 months. No post-graduate credit. 
Organization of Course: University Com- 
mons, 5 months, food administration in large 
college cafeteria, catering and catering man- 
agement (Miss Terrell); University Dormi- 
tory, 1 month. housekeeping, food adminis- 
tration for resident group (Miss Terrell); 
Persian Tea Room, 3 months, commercial 
tea room food service (Miss Benson); Ameri- 
can Can Company Cafeteria, 3 months, in- 
dustrial lunchroom management (Miss Ter- 
rell). Cost to students nominal. 

Florida: Florida State College for Women 
Dining Halls Course, Tallahassee. Chair- 
man: Anna M. Tracy, director. Nine 
months course. Three students, admitted 
September 15. No post-graduate credit. 
Under Miss Tracy’s direction, approximately 
1700 persons are served 3 meals a day for 
the school year. Excellent modern equip- 
ment. Supplementary banquet and catering 
experience through the college dining halls. 
Some supplementary experience is to be ob- 
tained in the school cafeterias of Jackson- 
ville. Cost to students nominal. 


THE TRAINING OF DIETITIANS AS DIRECTORS 
OF FOOD CLINICS OR AS LEADERS IN 
COMMUNITY NUTRITION EDUCATION 


The Executive Committee on October 31, 
1935, approved the outline of a proposed 
training course, developed by a special sub- 
committee of the Community Education 
Section, for those interested in the above 
types of work. At the same time that the 
outline was approved, the Executive Com- 
mittee voted encouragement that, in the 
coming year, such a course be developed in 
1 or 2centers. Further information may be 
secured by writing to the chairman of the 
sub-committee concerned. No such courses 
were ready for inspection and approval 
in 1935—MartTHa KogEHNE, Inspection 
Chairman. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


Each Annual Meeting seems distinguished in one or more attributes 
from all others preceding. Thus, New York offered the peak in attend- 
ance, the superlative in varied lunching and dining; Chicago, progressive 
ideas on the administration of Association affairs in keeping with the 
stimulating spirit of the exposition city; while the Washington meeting 
might truly be described as the most lavish in setting (for what can 
compete with the Navy Band?). Cleveland, however, will long be 
remembered for its distinguished speakers—Doctors Wm. C. Rose and 
Morris Fishbein, among others—its gracious local committees and the 
particularly wide range of membership interest represented. 

Another feature most successfully furthered at this meeting was that 
of public information. This exceedingly important development has 
fortunately, during recent years, been in the hands of members who 
are experienced newspaper women. Thus ground work had been well 
laid, while the cordial relations established with the local press by 
Cleveland members enabled the publicity chairman to promote a most 
thorough job. 

The work of the sections showed the results of increasingly efficient 
organization. Each seemed to have brought an amazing number of 
activities to completion. The report of the Community Education 
Section, in particular, reached perhaps the high point in this Section’s 
history, if breadth of interest and actual results be the criterion of 
merit. The pioneer spade work done by predecessors who have strug- 
gled to develop interest seems to have come to fruition here. 


“Foop FADS AND FOoL.ies”! 

At the Annual Dinner, the Association was fortunate in having a 
man of rare ability as guest speaker—Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
what may fittingly be termed the most renowned medical publication 
in the world today, the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
His subject was one that has, more and more, become intimately con- 
cerned with the dietitian and her work. 

From the carefree days when food was eaten ad gustum and ad usum, 
to the days when newly awakened interest in nutrition stirred vague 
notions that foods were associated with development of energy for 


1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Cleveland, October 30. 
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daily activities, we have come finally to the ad absurdum days of ex- 
ploiting the results of nutritional research for the personal gain of un- 
scrupulous quacks. From the ingratiating patent medicine man and 
his herbals we have progressed to his modern reproduction, offering the 
same old “vim, vigor and vitality” in the shape of entrancingly titled 
food products or engagingly worded dietary theories. 

Dr. Fishbein called attention to the earlier revolt and legislation 
against unscrupulous practices in the marketing of foods during the 
administration of the “first Roosevelt,’ an uprising fathered possibly 
by the original scarehead literature such as Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle 
and Adams’ The Great American Fraud. The legislation of 1906 served 
to bring about some order in the chaos then existing. 

Today “the health appeal,” according to Dr. Fishbein, “has come to 
be one of the most potent used in advertising.” Antiseptics and gargles 
are widely sold with the idea that they will prevent various kinds of 
disease, while foods are offered with the claim that they will rejuvenate 
the old, reclaim the weary and restore lost dispositions. ‘‘All sorts of 
foods and combinations of foods are said to be the ideal in nutritive 
substances.’ From the older interest in the uric acid hypothesis, we 
have advanced to misdirected concern over the incompatibility of 
carbohydrates and proteins and overconcern for the vitaminic and 
mineralogical “sophistication” of food products. Referring to the work 
of the Committee on Foods of the American Medical Association, Dr. 
Fishbein called attention to the regulations passed by the Committee 
with regard to the exploitation of food products as medicinals. Thus, 
claims for specific blood-building or resistance-building properties, in 
view of lack of scientific evidence for such claims, have been opposed. 
To quote Dr. Fishbein: 


We have attempted to encourage educational advertising in the food field because 
we recognize the importance of proper education regarding food for the benefit of all 
the people. Unfortunately, the advertising of food products has heretofore been left 
to copywriters who though possessed of brilliant imaginations, were without special 
education in the field of nutrition. Foods should be advertised to show their content 
from the point of view of nutritional value. Foods naturally vary in the constituents 
that they contribute toa complete diet. They should be selected with a view to making 
up a complete diet. However, such selection depends on appropriate experience and 
training in food chemistry, in the science of nutrition and in the physiology of the 
human body. The best type of educational advertising is based on such knowledge. 


Women succumb to the present day lure of the dramatic in dress and 
facial appurtenances—mouse-like personalities are urged to wear so-and- 
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so’s gown and use somebody’s else cosmetics and thus be enabled to burst 
resplendently forth in magnetic glory. Less noticeably, but unquestion- 
ably, the same appeal with men leads on the timid to succumb to the 
Clark Gable cut in clothes, the barber’s dulcetly worded suggestion of a 
‘little tonic’ for that bald spot, and the correspondence school’s lure 
for transforming bookkeepers into big business men. 

And so our food must be “dramatized” as well. In advertisements, 
appeal must be made to every sense concerned with appetite. The 
interest in sophisticated foods has kept pace with other interests, rang- 
ing from the Addison Sims memory boys, to the current correspondence 
schools for the development of charm and the excavating of submerged 
personalities. 

Until the time when national legislation will better control not only 
statements appearing on food labels, but the advertising as well, there 
will be a great and increasing need for the Committee on Foods. Even 
if such legislation develops, according to Dr. Fishbein, a competent 
source of medical opinion will still be required ‘‘to pass upon the claims 
made by manufacturers for products concerned in the feeding of the sick, 
the young, and similar groups.” 


NUTRITION AND PuBLIC HEALTH 


In a report addressed primarily to public health authorities, the 
editors of a quarterly bulletin of the League of Nations! have selected 
such data as would show the remarkable worldwide advances of the 
science of nutrition and its present problems. They conclude that 
malnutrition is largely a social and economic problem that concerns 
all persons interested in the welfare of the masses. The subject of 
nutrition, from its place in public health and preventive medicine to its 
national and international problems, is conscientiously covered. 

After introductory chapters on the problems which confront dietitians 
today and the fixing of dietary standards, the editors consider the world’s 
food supply, its production, distribution and preservation, and the in- 
fluence of poverty and unemployment on diet. They have presented 
material on infant and child nutrition, the food deficiency diseases, and 
have added an interesting study on collective feeding. 

According to the authors, it is difficult to estimate the permanent 
influence of nutrition activities in public health because unusual factors 


1 Nutrition and Public Health. Et. Burnet and W. R. Aykroyd. League of Nations 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Health Organization. IV:2 (June) 1935, pp. 494. For sale by the 
Publications Dept., League of Nations, Geneva. Price 65 cents. 
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enter into the problem at the present time, although state control in 
dietary matters is even now becoming more systematic and less of an 
emergency activity. Economic conditions in many countries enter 
definitely into the formation of a policy for feeding the population. 

Worldwide malnutrition, they tell us, has caused a prevalence of 
deficiency diseases. Lack of a variety of food production, or oppor- 
tunities to secure necessary foodstuffs, are responsible. However, there 
is no real food scarcity or an imminence of one, despite Malthusian fears 
of a world overpopulated. Modern scientific knowledge has vastly 
improved the production of and increase in food supply, although the 
introduction of cheap foodstuffs into primitive territories has resulted in 
a down curve in public health. Here is where a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of nutrition can materially aid through rational planning of food 
production on a national and international scale. A thorough study of 
diet and health has been made in such countries as China, Japan, East 
Indies and the Philippines, where there is a prevalence of deficiency 
diseases. 

As a result of modern methods of communication and transport, 
seasonal changes in diet are gradually disappearing. At the same time, 
poorer countries can ill afford to import, even though they need a larger 


variety of foodstuffs. Consequently, many countries are withdrawing 
from international trade for economic reasons with resultant effect on 
the public health. Distribution costs are especially high in case of 
rapidly perishable foods, such as milk. A plan should be formulated 
between countries having a surplus of certain foods, and those countries 
in need of such foods. 


An exceptionally large amount of space in the Bulletin is devoted to 
the training and function of the dietitian, beginning with the section on 
Education in Nutrition. Reference is made to the aims and character 
of the American Dietetic Association and to the graphic presentation of 
membership growth in this organization as shown in the Supplement to 
this JouRNAL for January, 1935. The authors advocate a course in 
nutrition as a part of preventive medicine; such a course might well be 
included in the curriculum of postgraduate medical schools. 

It is the editors’ opinion that public health workers should disseminate 
information on diet and plan for the practical application of recent 
developments in this field. Close personal contact with the public is 
urged. At this point, concrete examples are given of the widespread 
interest in nutrition by hospitals, welfare agencies, commercial organiza- 
tions, public health centers, etc., especially in the United States. Nor 
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have the editors neglected the rural population, of which they say: 
“Educational work in nutrition among rural populations is a promising 
field of activity.” 

Public health authorities should also be active in collective or group 
feeding, either directly or in an advisory capacity. Naval, military, 
hospital and school medical services should be under this supervision. 
The suggestion is made that public health authorities employ dietitians 
to develop the practical side of nutrition work. In France where the 
authors visited restaurants in large shops conducted for employees, 
they found that dietary traditions influence the consumers and those who 
prepare the meals. Since this is not so in every country, it might be 
well to organize the meals along modern dietetic principles, so that the 
use of “protective” foods could be encouraged. Mass feeding in Russia 
is directed by the State and is an integral part of the Five Year Plan and 
the Budget. The Commissariats of Commerce, Finance, Public Health 
and Education direct the collective feeding in factories, codperatives, 
municipalities, educational institutions and collective farms. Here, 
collective feeding is not only planned for those in normal health, but for 
those whose ability to work has been decreased by disease. 

In commenting on the “normal” individual, the authors quote a com- 
munication: “It is unlikely that there exists a ‘normal’ human type, all 
variations from which, whether morphological, mechanical or chemical, 
should be considered as pathological. With regard to the internal 
organs, there are no canons of perfection ...even in a small group of 
a hundred people, one would observe large variations in, for example, 
the shape and the secretions of the stomach.” 

A recommendation is made in favor of an International Nutrition 
Institute. There is a “need for an International Center for nutrition 
studies, with particular reference to the nutrition of children, the rela- 
tions between nutrition and economics, between nutrition and wages, 
and between nutrition and infectious diseases, and, in the last place, 
to the standardization of the methods applied to nutrition problems. 

“The National Institute of Nutrition in Russia is an institute for 
scientific research, acts as a technical adviser to the Government, and 
studies the nutrition of man, both in health and illness. There are in 
the U.S.S.R. officials corresponding to the ‘nutritionists’ and ‘dietitians’ 
in England and the United States of America; they receive a good scien- 
tific and technical education and are trained mainly for the collective 
feeding services.”’ 
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Lafapette B. Mendel 


Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, a great scientist and a beloved teacher, died 
at his home in New Haven, Conn., on December 9, after an illness of 
nearly two years and less than a month after the death of his wife. Dr. 
Mendel was Sterling professor of physiological chemistry at Yale, a 
pioneer in his field, known and honored for his work throughout the 
scientific world. He received his Ph.D. degree at Yale in 1893, where 
he began his teaching the following year. Receiving his professorship 
in 1903, he was made a member of the governing board of the Sheffield 
Scientific Institute. In 1924, he was appointed chairman of the phys- 
iological sciences, while he was appointed to the newly created Sterling 
professorship in 1920. He was a member of many learned societies, 
including the American Philosophical Society, the National Academy of 
Sciences and the American Institute of Nutrition of which he became first 
president in 1934. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


Do Common Foops CoNnTAIN VITAMIN D? 


Coffin! reaches the conclusions that ‘‘with the remote possibility of 
egg yolks, butter, cream, liver and fish, it is manifestly impossible to 
obtain any amount of vitamin D worthy of mention from common foods; 
that “vegetables do not contain vitamin D”’; and that “the main source 
of vitamin D must therefore come from proper exposure to ultra-violet 
rays of sunshine or concentrated materials having a vitamin D potency.”’ 

Theoretically, he explains his contention, and what he regards as the 
fallacy of the belief that vegetables should contain vitamin D because 
they are grown in the sunlight, on the following basis: ““The exposure 
to the sun during growth would over-irradiate any ergosterol present, 
while the small potency acquired subsequently by proper ultra-violet 
light irradiation would be due to newly formed ergosterol. Plant me- 
tabolism often continues for considerable periods after picking.” 

Plant physiology does not sustain this explanation. One might 
properly question whether carrots growing in the ground can suffer 
over-irradiation, or how much sunlight penetrates to peas in a pod, or 
how pervious corn husks are to the ultraviolet rays of the sun. In 
leafy vegetables this question does not suggest itself, but in this con- 
nection we have the evidence of Roscoe? that spinach contains some vita- 


1 Coffin, J.: Am. Dietet. A. 11:119, 1935. 
? Roscoe, M. H.: Biochem. J. 21:211, 1927. 
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min D; of Hart, Steenbock, and Hopper,* who ascribe to green forage 
a calcification principle generally recognized to be vitamin D; and of 
Belloc, Fabre and Simonnet‘ and of Copping® that the high vitamin 
content of fish liver oils may be explained in part on the basis of the 
vitamin D of the plankton which these fish or their prey eat. Although 
fish liver oils can scarcely be classified as ‘“‘“common foods,” their vitamin 
D potency is significant so far as its origin is ascribed to marine vege- 
tation in which it is no more logical to find vitamin D than in the vege- 
tables studied by Coffin. While exposure to dew and rain during the 
curing of hay is known to be destructive to vitamins, Russell® has shown 
that sunshine may serve to increase vitamin D. 

Seafoods are not “uncommon” foods. ‘Tolle and Nelson’ state: “From 
the data obtained on vitamin D content of the oil in canned salmon, it is 
quite apparent that there is more vitamin D in the canned salmon 
sold in this country than in the cod liver oil used for both human and 
animal feeding.” Moore and Moseley* demonstrated anti-rachitic 
properties in canned shrimp. Schmidt-Nielsen® reports kippered herring 
to contain enough vitamins A and D to warrant its use in place of cod 
liver oil for children who cannot tolerate the latter, and states that it 
should be regarded as meat and not a medicine. The U.S. Bureau of 


Home Economics has reported beef, hog, lamb, and calf liver as good 
sources of vitamin D. 


Thus we may secure ample sources of vitamin D in products other than 
the vegetables in our diet, except for periods such as the rachitic age 
when these foods are not generally consumed. While the question of 
the presence or absence of vitamin D in other foods may then seem 
academic, it is appropriate to consider here any data having a bearing 
on it. It would seem that just as plankton serves as a source of vitamin 
D to the body and the liver oils of fish, so the vegetation that is eaten by 
domestic animals and by humans may play a similar réle. While 
Bills’® feels that fish synthesize some vitamin D, neither Hess" nor 
Bills feels that they receive any appreciable vitamin D from direct solar 


3 Hart, E. B., Steenbock, H. and Hoppert, C. A.: Science 52:318, 1920. J. Biol. Chem. 
48:33, 1921. 

4 Belloc, G., Fabre, R. and Simonnet, H.: Compt. Rend. 191:160, 1930. 

5 Copping, A. M.: Biochem. J. 28:1516, 1934. 

6 Russell, W. C.: J. Biol. Chem. 85:289, 1929. 

7 Tolle, C. D. and Nelson, E. M.: Ind. Eng. Chem. 23:1066, 1931. 

8 Moore, C. M. and Moseley, H. W.: Science 78:368, 1933. 

® Schmidt-Nielsen: S. & S. Exp. Sta. Rec. 64, 292, 1931. 

10 Bills, C. E.: J. Biol. Chem. 72:751, 1927. 

1! Hess, A. F. and Weinstock, M.: Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. Med. 23:407, 1926. 
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irradiation. Steenbock and associates” conclude that neither solar nor 
artificial irradiation of the cow has more than a negligible effect on the 
vitamin D content of her milk. Branion, Drake and Tisdall' have 
shown that the vitamin D in the hen’s diet is efficiently transferred to 
the yolk of the egg but that the hen’s exposure either to ultraviolet 
irradiation or to sunlight has only slight effect on the vitamin D of the 
egg. 

In the work of Chick and Roscoe," Roscoe,? and Mellanby,“ the 
antirachitic principle appears to have been indicated in such products as 
summer grown spinach, cabbage, carrots and Swede turnips. Sherman 
and Smith” state that the tests for vitamin D “are of such drastic 
character that ...they have resulted in reports that this vitamin is 
absent from various natural foods in which it more probably occurs in 
small or moderate amounts.” Roscoe explains the conflicting reports 
regarding the presence of vitamin D in spinach on this basis. 

Templin and Steenbock' found that “immature yellow Dent field 
maize promoted better calcification than corresponding mature maize 
of the same variety and grown under identical conditions,” and that 
“commercially canned sweet maize promotes better calcification than the 
seed from which it had been grown.” They also found!’ definite evi- 
dence of a calcification principle in autolyzed germinated corn. Harris 
and Bunker'® demonstrated antirachitic properties in yellow corn and 
showe . that if the corn is ground and stored a few months this anti- 
rachitic principle disappears. Walker, Nelson and Jones! report vita- 
min D instability in ground feed mixtures and Hess” in dried egg yolk. 
The instability of vitamin D in ground corn and feeds raises the question 
of its stability after dehydration of the vegetables studied by Coffin. 
Furthermore, that it is ether-extractable under the conditions he em- 


2 Steenbock, H., Hart, E. B., and Hoppert, C. A.: J. Biol. Chem. 74, 1927. 

2a Branion, H. D., T. G. H. Drake and F. F. Tisdall: U. S. Egg and Poultry Mag. 40:8; 
22:9, 22, Aug. & Sept., 1934. 

18 Chick, H. and Roscoe, M. H.: Biochem. J. 20:137, 1926. 

4 Mellanby, E.: Med. Res. Council Spec. Rept. Series No. 93, 1925. Mellanby, M. and 
Killick, E. M.: Biochem. J. 20:902, 1926. 

16 Sherman, H. C. and Smith, S. L.: The Vitamins. Chemical Catalog Co., Inc. N. Y., 
1931. 

16 Templin, V. M. and Steenbock, H.: Biochem. J. 27:2055, 1933. 

17 Templin, V. M. and Steenbock, H.: Biochem. J. 27:2061, 1933. 

18 Harris, R. S. and Bunker, J. W. M.: J. Lab. Clin. Med. 19:390, 1934. 

19 Walker, R., Nelson, E. M., Jones, D. Breeze: Am. Chem. Soc. Meeting, Wash., D. C., 
March, 1933. 

20 Hess, A. F.: J. A. M. A. 81:15, 1923. 
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ployed may well be questioned, particularly since Bills*' indicates it 
may be as many as four chemical compounds. It is significant that the 
non-saponifiable fraction of the ether extract of milk cannot be activated 
by irradiation.?!* 

Particularly pertinent is the following statement by Hart, Steenbock 
and Hoppart:* “The supposition that we are dealing with something 
influencing calcium assimilation and which is more abundant in green 
than in dried plant tissue, and consequently variable with the season’s 
milk, would explain the variation in the seasonal frequency of rickets as 
observed and commented upon by Hess.” Does an earlier incorporation 
of appropriate vegetables in the infant’s diet affect the tendency to the 
development of rickets? It is significant that rickets seldom develops 
beyond the age when a varied diet becomes common. Rickets in infancy 
has been ascribed to lack of exposure to sunlight and there is increasing 
evidence” that what is commonly termed vitamin D is not so complete a 
remedy for lack of sunshine as was once thought. That any general 
fortification of foods with vitamin D is not viewed with favor by some 
has been indicated.* 

Recently an attempt has been made” to adapt the vitamin D test to the 
direct feeding of ordinary foods by adding calcium carbonate to a mix- 
ture of one can each of roast beef, spinach, peas, carrots and sweet 
potatoes, to yield the same calcium phosphorus ratio as in the Steenbock 
rachitogenic diet. Cod liver oil contributed no benefit to such a diet. 
Even when only half the Steenbock diet was replaced by it, cod liver oil 
imparted no benefit. 

The phosphorus content of the canned food mixture mentioned above 
was near the maximum encountered in the Steenbock diet. From Harris 
and Bunker’s data, the average phosphorus content of the Steenbock 
diet appears to be slightly over 0.27 per cent on a dry basis. More re- 
cently an experiment was made with a diet whose phosphorus content was 
0.24 per cent on a dry basis. This consisted of one can each of chicken, 
peas and asparagus, and two of peaches, with calcium carbonate to 
yield a calcium to phosphorus ratio of 5,23:1. The addition of cod liver 
oil imparted no benefit when this food mixture replaced all or half of the 


21 Bills, C. E.: Physiological Rev. 15:1, 1935. 

218 Supplee, G. C., G. E. Flanigan, O. J. Kahlenberg, in cooperation with Alfred F. Hess: 
J. Biol. Chem. 91:773, 1931. 

2 Eliot, M. M.: U.S. Dept. of Labor Children’s Bureau Publication No. 47, Wash., D. C., 
1933. 

%3 The Ice Cream Trade Journal, N. Y., April, 1935. 

* Kohman, E. F., Sanborn, N. H., Eddy, W. H. and Gurin, C. Z.: Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 
758, 1934. 
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Steenbock diet. When only one-fourth of the Steenbock diet was re- 
placed by it, an effect from cod liver oil addition was questionable. 

Recently, Bruce and Callow*® have explained the rachitogenic prop- 
erties of cereals on the basis of poor phosphorus availability. It is 
realized this complicates our method of experimentation if the foods we 
used contain a more completely available form of phosphorus. It does 
not invalidate the mass of evidence cited above that indicates vitamin D 
in common foods. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN ANTARTICA! 


There is only one place in the world where food can be left in pots on the 
stove for four years and remain in fit condition for consumption. Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd and his party hastily left Little America, which 
at the time showed alarming signs of moving from under them. Four 
years later when they returned they found that large amounts of snow 
and ice had broken through the roofs of the houses. ‘On the table were 
meat and crackers and a pot of frozen coffee. On the stove were pans of 
frozen food. Some coal was left. A fire was made in the kitchen stove, 
the food was warmed and found to be as good as the day we left, four 
years ago. The seal and whale meat and beef in the tunnel were per- 
fectly preserved.” This natural ice box seemed to have more to recom- 
mend it than machine made refrigerators. 

For four months, Admiral Byrd was isolated in a tiny home—a hole 
dug in the ice, lined with boards and insulating material and fitted with 
the barest essentials. “I really liked everything about it except the 
cooking, until I found my cook book” writes Admiral Byrd. The cook 
book referred to was written by a member of the American Dietetic 
Association. In this hole, the Admiral recorded temperatures as low as 
70° and 80°F. on the thermograph. 

The Expedition’s daily menu was much the same as at home, except 
that instead of fresh vegetables, dehydrated or canned goods were used. 
The chef made cakes and pastry. When beef was to be cooked, it was 
hung in a warm place to thaw for two days. When first brought in from 
the storage tunnel, it was solidly frozen and would splinter if dropped. 
Canned soups were blocks of ice if opened before thawing for 24 hours. 

Sledging parties that had to go out into the field enjoyed meals (which 
had been carefully measured during leisure hours) of pemmican, a pre- 
pared food for men and dogs, oatmeal, powdered milk, butter, chocolate, 
tea, bacon, dehydrated spinach and lemon powder. The frozen pem- 
mican was boiled in water (melted snow) over a kerosene cooker. 


* Bruce, H. M., and Callow, R. K.: Biochem. J. 28:517, 1934. 
1 The National Geographic Magazine, October, 1935. 
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Mother and Baby Care in Pictures. By 
Louise Zabriskie, R.N. Philadelphia: J. 
P. Lippincott Company, 1935, pp. 196, 187 
illustrations. Price, cloth $1.50; paper, 
$1.00. 

“Good prenatal care reduces 50% of the 
deaths of mothers and 60% of the deaths of 
babies.” 

This from the dust cover of the book is 
ample reason for its publication. Those who 
have been mothers will regret not having 
had the privilege of owning this book, and 
those who will be mothers should not fail 
to avail themselves of its help. It is the 
first completely illustrated book on the care 
of mother and baby. The 187 pictures will 
carry over to the most unlettered reader and 
materially assist the more intelligent. The 
author seems to have thought of every worry 
that comes to the prospective mother, not 
overlooking a reassuring word about hospi- 
tal identification methods for new babies, 
now in use. 

There is no attempt made to take the 
physician’s place in guiding the pre- or post- 
partum life of the mother and baby. The 
reader is given an understanding of the 
need for, and is constantly directed toward 
adequate medical care both for herself and 
the child. Despite the fact that few, if any, 
obstetricians have ever lost a father during 
the birth of a child, Miss Zabriskie considers 
it necessary to point out that bearing chil- 
dren is no longer just the mother’s responsi- 
bility. She includes pithy advice for the 
prospective father, such as assisting with 
the scrubbing of floors, etc. 

Seemingly, nothing has been forgotten. 
The book covers care during the prenatal 
period; clothing for mother and baby; 
nursery needs; preparation for home con- 
finement; care and food of the baby; habits; 
baby development during the first year; 
preventive care; and suggestions for the 
relief of maternal discomforts. 


Study Guide to Everyday Food Problems. 


Cambridge, Mass.: 
1935, pp. 152. 


By Jessie W. Harris. 
The Riverside Press, 
Price $.48. 

This is the latest addition to the Riverside 


Home Economics Series under the editorial 
supervision of Dr. Blood. The Guide is 
suitable for use with Harris & Lacy’s 
Everyday Foods and contains references to 
this and six other text books on foods. It 
is suitable, however, for use with other food 
text books. The plan concentrates on the 
important and practical aspects of the food 
study course. It outlines exercises based on 
present day conditions and emphasizes 
consumer education. It is intended for use 
of home economics classes in high schools. 
A suggested list of text and reference books 
and government bulletins for assigned read- 
ing is included. 


Economics of the Household. By Benjamin 
R. Andrews. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935, pp. 626. Price $3.50. 
Dr. Andrews, a noted authority on house- 

hold economics, herein treats the general 

administrative and financial background of 
the private family household in the form of 

a text and reference book for colleges and 

schools. The author manages to make a 

technical subject broaden out into a com- 

pendium of knowledge suited to the develop- 
ment of ideal family life. As he says: 

“sound family life can be had only if the 

economic basis of the household is sound.” 
In his chapter on Food and the Family, 

Dr. Andrews perhaps strikes at the heart of 

one of the possible reasons for a disintegrat- 

ing family life, in America, at least. He 

says: “The family table is more than a 

school of manners; it is the seed-bed of 

family unity. ...It is highly desirable that 
parents and children eat together—all meals 
if possible, one meal at least.” Going into 
the larger aspects of food, the author believes 
that an international exchange of food sur- 
pluses and more adequate nutrition of all 
nations is a central issue in a rational world 
organization. ‘That the United States has 

220 quarts of milk per capita per year, Eng- 

land 124 quarts, France 100, and Chile 30, 

is not, we may believe, a permanent relation- 

ship.” In this same chapter, a summary of 
the fundamentals of food from a social, 
economic and nutritional standpoint are 
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thoroughly covered. Consideration is given, 
as well, to per capita costs in institutions, 
and luncheons in industries. 

Now that so much discussion appears on 
cost of illness, the chapter on Family Health, 
Sickness and Death Costs, makes interesting 
reading. In fact, the many new chapter 
sections in this revised edition are the answer 
to the increasing demands and widened 
interests of the intelligent housewife. This 
is an invaluable book. 


Diet and Die. By Carl Malmberg. New 
York: Hillman-Curl, Inc., 1935, pp. 149. 
Price $1.50. 

We do not know who Carl Malmberg is, 
but on the whole his book seems sound. He 
truly says that no other subject, with the 
probable exception of religion, has ever col- 
lected more misinformation than has diet. 
“Since 500 B.C. when Pythagoras pursued 
by his enemies, allowed himself to be over- 
taken and killed rather than contaminate 
himself with the legume which he despised 
and which he proscribed for his followers’, 
we have been supplied with an endless series 
of dietary cranks. The newer and more 
sensational the diet is, the more it occupies 
the attention of the public and the less likely 
it is to be scientific in the real sense of the 
word. This, sometimes of course, applies 
to books and their titles. 

Mr. Malmberg critically analyzes the 
more widely practiced dietary “systems”, 
from the many reducing diets to the fasting, 
vegetarian, low protein, Hay diet, and other 
cults. As he says: “To say that Hay’s 
system is relatively harmless is not to lose 
sight of the fact that there are many cases 
in which it may be actually dangerous to 
adopt it.” In discussing the exuberant 
Benjamin Gaylord Hauser and his “‘Elimina- 
tive Feeding System”, the author admits 
that this “young man, rather handsome, has 
a way with him that goes far in enlisting the 
sympathies of aging females.” He calls 
attention to the concerted concentration on 
the colon, evidenced by the Hay system’s 
devotion to “deficient drainage’ and also 
in Hauser’s eating plans, where “elimination 
is a factor of prime importance”. Quoting 
Mr. Malmberg further: “According to 
Hauser, the body is a veritable poison 
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factory”. Other pleasant theories are pre- 
sented, such as Rocine’s “Eliminative Beauty 
Diet”, while the Hollywood diet comes in 
for its share of discussion. 

A chapter on quack remedies, including 
obesity ‘“‘cures’”, is added. Among those 
assailed are the well known Crazy Crystals, 
Kruschen Salts, and the more potentially 
toxic and dangerous preparations containing 
dinotrophenol. The author lists the com- 
mercial preparations containing this chemical 
as an active ingredient. 

The book concludes with a rational reduc- 
ing program in which the patient is properly 
advised to consult a doctor before proceeding 
with any reducing program. 


The Relation of the Color and Carotene Con- 
tent of Butter Fat to Its Vitamin A Po- 
tency. Bulletin No. 513. Brazos County, 
Texas: Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. pp. 34. 

In this bulletin the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station has published the results 
of its experiments to determine the amount 
of carotene and vitamin A in various butter 
fats. There are many tables and charts and 
a long bibliography. 


Diet Manual of University Hospital. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr. New 
Edition, 1935. pp. 85. 

The material in this manual has been 
approved by the Department of Medicine, 
Surgery and Pediatrics of the University of 
Michigan Hospital. It contains the usual 
routine hospital diets, including methods of 
modifying constituents for fiber and flavor. 
Sections are devoted to allergy, dry diets, 
test meals and pediatrics. 


Fraser’s Vitamin Chart. By Dr. Robert 
Jordan Fraser, 4809 Saratoga Ave., 
Downers Grove, Illinois. Published by 
author. Single Copies, Price $1.50. 

An exceedingly detailed tabular presenta- 
tion on the subject of vitamins covering 
“general facts”, “general normal function’, 
“deficiency results”, “sources in foods”. 
The reverse of the chart lists an extensive 
reference bibliography, and experiments 
and authors quoted. Printed on heavy 
paper suitable for hanging. 








American Journal of Digestive Diseases and 
Nutrition 


Vol. 2, October, 1935 


*A year’s exclusive meat diet and seven years later. 
C. W. Lieb.—p. 473. 
*Gastrointestinal diets.—p. 476. 


Vol. 2, November, 1935 


*Influence on carbohydrate metabolism of experimen- 
tally induced hepatic changes. IV. Block of the 
reticulo-endothelial system with special reference 
to the Kupfer cell. T.L. Althausen, B. E. Blom- 
quist and E. F. Whedon.—p. 532. 

*Studies on crystalline vitamin B: Observations in 
diabetes. M. G. Vorhaus, R. R. Williams and 
R. E. Waterman.—p. 541. 

Gastrointestinal manifestations of hyperinsulinism. 
S. Harris.—p. 557. 


ExcLusivE Meat Diet. Yearly examina- 
tions on Stefansson, Arctic explorer, have 
been made from 1922 up tothe present. Mr. 
Stefansson spent eleven and one-half years 
within the Arctic Circle, during which time 
he lived almost exclusively on a meat diet. 
During one year in a civilized community 
Stefansson subsisted on an exclusive meat 
diet averaging 2650 calories per day, of which 
2100 calories consisted of fat and 550 calories 
of protein. All organs and body functions 
remained normal. After seven years no ill 
effects from the exclusive meat diet could 
be detected. Mr. Stefansson has led a very 
sedentary life and has worked fairly strenu- 
ously at writing, lecturing and in a consulting 
capacity with an aviation company. 


GASTROINTESTINAL Drets. The _hyper- 
nutrition diet and achylia—subacidity diets 
from the Diet Manual of the Mount Sinai 
Hospital, Philadelphia, are given. 


Partial block 
reticulo-endothelial cells 
causes a lowering of the blood sugar, in- 


CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM. 
of intravascular 


decreased 
mobilization of blood sugar by epinephrine, 
and reduction in the glycogen content of the 
liver and muscles. 


creased tolerance to dextrose, 


Experimental data on 
the effects of reticulo-endothelial block in the 


metabolism of fats and proteins suggests that 
this system acts as a transmitting agent of 
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intermediary metabolites from the blood to 
the liver and perhaps to other organs rather 
than as a separate metabolic organ. 


STUDIES ON CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN B,. 
Experimental deficiency of vitamin B; causes 
a disturbance of the carbohydrate metab- 
olism characterized by a rise in the blood 
sugar and in the glycogen content of liver 
and muscle. The clinical syndrome of 
diabetes mellitus is suggestive of a nutritional 
disturbance and there is reason to think that 
a deficiency of vitamin B,; may be a factor in 
the production and clinical course of this 
condition. Eleven cases of proved diabetes 
mellitus were given 10 mgms. of vitamin B, 
daily for 28 days. Six showed an increased 
carbohydrate utilization. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 


Vol. 50, October, 1935 


*Effect of ketogenic diet on the blood sugar and the 
respiratory quotient of children. F. B. Talbot 
and V. Bates.—p. 827. 

*Respiratory metabolism in infancy and in childhood. 
XVI. Effect of intravenous infusions of fat on the 
energy exchange of infants. H H. Gordon and 
S. Z. Levine.—p. 894. 

*Hypothyroidism complicated by diabetes mellitus. 
H. M. Greenwald and W. S. Collens.—p. 079. 


Vol. 50, November, 1935 


Digestion of milk and of modified milk in vitro. D. 
Fetter and F. W. Schultz.—p. 1101. 

*Digestion of milk and of modified milk in vivo. D. 
Fetter and F. W. Schultz.—p. 1107. 

*Prevention of rickets with cod liver oil concentrate 
in milk. M. G. Peterman and E. Epstein.—p. 
1152. 

Studies of phosphorus of blood. IV. Phosphorus 
partition in the blood of children with disease. G. 
Stearns and E. Warweg.—p. 1164. 


KeEtToGENIc Diet. Both the sugar content 
of the blood and the respiratory quotient 
are lowered in children on ketogenic diets. 
There is no increase in the basal metabolism. 
The respiratory quotient does not fall as 
consistently low in children on a ketogenic 
diet as in adults. 


RESPIRATORY METABOLISM. The effect of 
intravenous infusions of fat on the respira- 
tory metabolism of one normal and one 
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marasmic infant, aged 3 and 5 months, re- 
spectively, was studied in 19 calorimetric 
observations of from 3 to 7 hours under 
varied conditions of diet. The evidence 
suggests that emulsified human fat, olive 
oil and a commercial preparation of fat can 
be oxidized by infants when given by intra- 
venous infusion. 


HyPOTHYROIDISM AND DIABETES. Physio- 
logic evidence indicates that the secretion of 
the thyroid gland has an inactivating effect 
on the function of insulin, not so much by 
influencing the oxidation of dextrose as by 
its effect on the storage of glycogen in the 
liver. An actual case study showed that the 
tissue cells can utilize a given amount of 
dextrose with less insulin when no thyroid 
or only small amounts of thyroid are given; 
with large doses of thyroid more insulin is 
necessary. 


DIGESTION OF MILK IN Vivo. Milk foods 
can be listed according to their speeds of 
digestion, as noted by formation of break- 
down products of protein, in the following 
order: (1) buttermilk, Junket and cow’s 
milk; (2) protein milk, lactic acid milk, 
evaporated milk, and evaporated milk and 
Junket; (3) powdered milk, and powdered 
milk with Junket; (4) untreated cow’s milk. 
The addition of rennin to nonacid modified 
milk in no way influences the speed of its 
digestion im vivo except in the case of un- 
treated cow’s milk. 


PREVENTION OF RIcKETS. In a series of 
infants, 228 units of vitamin D daily in the 
form of cod liver oil concentrate in the milk 
provided adequate protection against rick- 
ets. The routine administration of cod 
liver oil is greatly simplified by its inclusion 
in the milk. One ounce of pineapple juice 
daily furnished adequate protection against 
scurvy for the first 6 months. Thereafter, 
2 ounces were needed. 


American Journal of Nursing 


Vol. 35, October, 1935 


*A nurse-dietitian. H. B. Giessel.—p. 918. 


NursE-DretItT1AN. The greatest asset of a 
nurse-dietitian lies in her ability to see both 
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the nursing and the dietetic aspects of every 
problem. A combined nursing and home 
economics course with special hospital 
training is necessary. The nurse-dietitian 
is valuable in teaching student nurses, 
beneficial in a small hospital where it is 
economical to have a small staff and she 
could well serve as consulting dietitian and 
nurse in a physician’s office. 


American Journal of Physiology 


Vol. 113, November, 1935 


The effect of diet on the hemoglobin concentration of 
the blood. L.N. Ellis and O. A. Bessey.—p. 582. 

*A comparison of the anemia produced by feeding 
young rats upon human, cow and goat milk. H. 
H. Beard and T. S. Boggess.—p. 642. 


ANEMIA. The anemia produced by feeding 
young weanling rats upon human, goat’s 
and cow’s milk was compared. It was found 
that feeding of human milk did not produce 
anemia. The drop in.erythrocytes and 
hemoglobin in the cases of cow’s milk anemia 
was somewhat slower than in the cases of 
goat’s milk anemia. Iron, with and without 
copper, prevented the onset of the goat’s 
milk anemia. 


American Journal of Public Health 


Vol. 25, November, 1935 


*Nutrition and child health. A. B. Schwartz.—p. 
1194, 

“Observations upon the methods of transmission of 
amebiasis. C.F. Craig.—p. 1231. 


NuTRITION AND Cui~tpD HEALTH. A good 
physical examination is a basic necessity in 
the study of child health. Personal observa- 
tion of the child in the home, a knowledge of 
his environment, an understanding of his 
attitudes in school and at play are all neces- 
sary in the appraisal of the child’s health. 
The establishment of nutrition clinics is 
desirable. Useless ‘“‘vitaminizing’” should 
be part of the child health clinic’s concern. 


TRANSMISSION OF AMEBIASIS. Evidence 
shows that water as a metiiod of transmission 
of amebiasis ranks second in importance to 
contamination of food by food handlers who 
are carriers of E. histolytica. Both methods 
of transmission should be guarded against 
and controlled. 
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American Journal of the Medical Sciences 


Vol. 190, October, 1935 


An analysis of cases admitted to the 
T. C. Garret. 


*Pellagra. 
Pennsylvania Hospital since 1922. 
—p 525. 

The psychologic background of colitis. 
p. 535. 


F. Bodman.— 


Vol. 190, November, 1935 


*Diabetic coma with extreme hyperglycemia. 
Dillon and W. W. Dyer.—p. 683. 

The metabolism of galactose. III. The influence of 
disturbed endocrine function. A. W. Rowe.—p. 
686. 


E. S. 


PELLAGRA. Ten cases of pellagra are re- 
viewed and discussed. Prolonged restriction 
of food intake due to poverty was the etio- 
logic factor in 5 cases. The disease devel- 
oped following chronic alcoholism in 4 cases, 
and secondarily to a gastrointestinal lesion 
in 1 case. Pellagra has become more com- 
mon in the North in recent years but it is 
felt that obscure cases are frequently over- 
looked. 


Drasetic Coma. Sixteen cases of diabetic 
coma are reported with blood sugars of 1000 
mg. or above on admission to hospital. One 
patient had a blood sugar of 1850 mg., the 
highest on record in which recovery 
occurred. 


Annals of Internal Medicine 


Vol. 9, October, 1935 


Fatal diabetic coma with acute renal failure. 
Holmes.—p. 426. 


Vol. 9, November, 1935 


*Studies relating vitamin C deficiency to rheumatic 
fever and rheumatoid arthritis; experimental, 
clinical and general considerations. I. Rheumatic 
fever. J. F. Rinehart.—p. 586. 


M. E. 


VITAMIN C DEFICIENCY IN RHEUMATIC FEVER. 
It is suggested that vitamin C deficiency 
may afford the basis for the hemorrhagic 
manifestations frequently observed in rheu- 
matic fever. Probably rheumatic fever 
results from the combined influence of vita- 
min C deficiency and infection. 


Archives of Pediatrics 


Vol. 52, October, 1935 


A consideration of genetic and developmental factors 
from the pediatric viewpoint. G. W. Graves.— 
p. 649. 
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Vol. 52, November, 1935 
*Common sense in rearing children for life. I. §, 
Wile.—p. 749. 

*Milk. L. Fischer.—p. 781. 

ComMMON SENSE IN REARING CHILDREN. 
The nourishment of an infant calls for knowl- 
edge. The past generation has been busily 
engaged upon the study of foods and nutri- 
tion in terms of salts and vitamins, fats and 
carbohydrates, in order that the rearing of 
the young might be attended with fewer 
physical inadequacies. Child rearing must 
be based upon more than common sense and 
its chance factors if it is to be successful. 


Mixx. Is excessive milk drinking a factor 
in gastroenteric disorder? Freer, of Zurich, 
has shown that excessive quantities of milk 
do not necessarily produce stronger or rick- 
ets-free children. Smaller quantities of milk 
are better assimilated, and more efficient 
protein metabolism results in earlier teeth, 
better and stronger muscles and firmer 
bones. His experience is a plea for reducing 
rather than increasing quantities of milk, 
especially when secondary anemia occurs or 
after acute infectious diseases. Many chil- 
dren have an allergy to milk. Large quanti- 
ties of milk may interfere with digestion and 
also satiate the child so that it will not take 
as much solid food as it would without milk. 
Normal children may be given large quanti- 
ties of cow’s milk but for weak children, 1 
pint of milk in addition to the usual 3 meals, 
daily, is sufficient. 


Canadian Medical Association Journal 


Vol. 33, October, 1935 


*Dietary factors in health and disease. W.R. Camp- 
bell.—p. 379. 


Dietary Factors. The survival of a people 
has been dependent on the availability of 
food. At the present time there is a mass 
experiment in nutrition with 25 million 
people being cared for at public expense. 
There is economy in feeding carbohydrate 
foods as opposed to protein and fat. Despite 
the evidence of the Eskimos, the intelligence 
of a race seems closely paralleled by their 
consumption of protein food; while carbo- 
hydrate eaters are distinguished by fatness 
and physical and mental apathy. 
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Hospital Management 


Vol. 40, October, 1935 

*The diet in toxic goiter. A. Minnig.—p. 39. 

Four delicious pies. W.M. Shaw.—p. 40. 

General menus—November.—p. 42. 

*Food prices show upward trend in August.—p. 46. 
Vol. 40, November, 1935 


Facts about the Thanksgiving fowl.—p. 35. 

A selective menu for the Thanksgiving dinner.—p. 36. 
General menus—December.—p. 39. 

Hints on buying oranges.—p. 41. 

Varied uses for cranberries.—p. 41. 

*The dietetic treatment of four stages of ulcer.—p. 42. 
The care and use of bananas.—p. 43. 

Facts about pears.—p. 43. 

*September food prices continue gradual rise.—p. 43. 


Dret 1n Toxic Gorter. A combination of 
rest, diet, and injections of certain foreign 
proteins offers a more effective treatment of 
toxic goiter or Grave’s disease than surgery. 
The patients are put on a milk diet for 6 
weeks, after which other foods are gradually 
added. Since metabolism is greatly in- 
creased, the caloric requirement of even a 
small individual may be as high as 4000 to 
5000 calories daily. Patients must be 
watched over a period of from 2 to 4 years. 


Foop Prices. Average food prices paid by 
institutions during August were 1.71 per cent 
higher than in July, and 8.54 per cent higher 
than comparative prices one year ago, ac- 
cording to the Grinstead Food Price Index. 
Substantial increases in the prices of meat, 
poultry, seafood and fresh vegetables account 
for the current rise. All groups, excepting 
fresh vegetables and fresh fruits, remain at 
considerably higher price levels than in 
August 1934, 


DreTIN Utcer. Feedings for a patient with 
ulcer must be of such a character that the 
ulcer will heal. Some food should be in the 
stomach at all times in order that excess 
hydrochloric acid cannot irritate. Four 
diets are outlined in detail. Even in the 
first stage of ulcer, small amounts of orange 
juice in water are given. 


Foop Prices. Average food prices paid by 
institutions during September were 1.69 
per cent higher than in August, and 6.01 
per cent higher than comparative prices one 
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year ago, according to the Grinstead Food 
Price Index. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Vol. 111, October, 1935 


Liver arginase in myasthenia gravis. 
to the question of the origin of creatine. 
Milharat.—p. 379. 

The determination of tissue carbohydrates. N. R. 
Blatherwick, P. J. Bradshaw, M. E. Ewing, H. 
W. Larson and S. D. Sawyer.—p. 537. 


Vol. 111, November, 1935 


*Plasma lipids of normal men at different ages. I. H. 
Page, E. Kirk, W. H. Lewis, W. R. Thompson and 
D. D. Van Slyke.—p. 613. 

*The substitution of dithioethylamine (cystine amine) 
for cystine in the diet of the white rat. H. H. 
Mitchell.—p. 699. 

*The copper content of urine of normal children. A 
Ross and I. M. Rabinowitch.—p. 803. 


A contribution 
AT. 


PrasMa Lipips. Variations of age, from 20 
to 90 years, have not been found to have a 
determinable influence on either the amount 
or the composition of the plasma lipids of 
normal men. 


DITHIOETHYLAMINE IN Diet. No evidence 
has been obtained that cystine amine can 
perform the functions of cystine in promoting 
animal growth. On the contrary, the addi- 
tion of cystine amine to a cystine deficient 
diet definitely depresses its growth promoting 
value and impairs the appetite of the animal 
consuming it. 


CoprpER IN URINE OF CHILDREN. Copper 
appears to be a constant constituent of 
urine of normal children. The amount 
ranges between 0.026 and 0.62 mg. per day, 
with an average of 0.16 mg. 


Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 


Vol. 21, October, 1935 
A comparative study of glucose and sucrose tolerance 
tests. E. G. Schmidt, J. S. Eastland and J. H. 
Burns.—p. 13. 
*Subclinical scurvy in children. 
F. Cousins.—p. 43. 


Vol. 21, November, 1935 


*The incidence of nondiabetic glycosuria. 
Glassberg.—p. 152. 


M. Molitch and R. 


mY. 


Scurvy. There were 969 capillary resist- 
ance tests performed on 418 boys to deter- 
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mine the specificity of the test for scurvy 
and the incidence of positive results before 
and after treatment with tomato and orange 
juice. The low incidence of positive reac- 
“tions (4.3 per cent) was probably due to the 
adequate diet. A small group of boys were 
treated with tomato and orange juice and 
all but 3 cases were benefitted. While this 
test is not specific, it is the best available 
method for the recognition of the subclinical 
cases of scurvy. 


NonpiaBETic GrycosurIA. A study of 238 
persons referred to the Diabetic Division of 
the Aaron Waldheim Health Clinic showed 
that glycosuria is of two types: diabetic and 
nondiabetic. Over 13 per cent of persons 
showing glucose in one or more specimens of 
urine do not have diabetes. 


Journal of Nutrition 
Vol. 10, October, 1935 


*Effects of increasing the calcium content of a diet in 
which calcium is one of the limiting factors. H. 
C. Sherman and H. L. Campbell.—p. 363. 

*Calcium and phosphorus needs of preschool children. 
A. L. Daniels, M. K. Hutton, E. M. Knott. O. E. 
Wright and M. Forman.—p. 373. 

The effect of deficient diets on the total ash, calcium 
and phosphorus content of bones. R. Yaeger 
and J. C. Winters.—p. 389. 

Minimum vitamin A requirements with particular 
reference to cattle. H. R. Guilbert and G. H. 
Hart.—p. 409. 

*Is the work of the kidney, due to the excretion of urea, 
a factor in a specific dynamic action? A.G. Eaton, 
S C. Cordill and J. L. Gouaux.—p. 429. 


Vol. 10, November, 1935 


*The utilization of energy producing nutriment and 
protein as affected by individual deficiencies. 
III. The effects of the plane of protein intake. 
E. B. Forbes, R. W. Swift, A. Black and O. J. 
Kahlenberg.—p. 461. 

Human iodine balance. V.V.Coleand G. M. Curtis.— 
p. 493. 

*The utilization of inulin for growth by the young 
white rat. A. Bendana and H. B. Lewis.—p. 507. 

*The relation of the rate of growth to diet. III. A 
comparison of stock rations used in the breeding 
colony at the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. L. B. Mendel and R. B. Hubbell.—p. 
557. 


INFLUENCE OF CatctuM INTAKE. The in- 
crease in the calcium content of the already 
adequate diet of rats clearly improved its 
nutritive value as judged by the combined 
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criteria of growth, adult vitality, lowered 
death rates, and increased length of life. 


Ca AND P NEEDS OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN. 
The calcium needs of normal children of pre- 
school age can be met by foods containing 
between 45 and 50 mg. of calcium per kilo- 
gram, or between 7 and 9 mg. per cm., pro- 
vided sufficient vitamin D is allowed. Phos- 
phorus needs can be met by food containing 
between 60 and 70 mg. per kilogram, or 
between 9 and 11 mg. per cm. 


KIDNEY FUNCTION AND SPEcIFIC DyNAMIc 
Action. The work done by the kidney in 
the concentration of the urine during rapid 
excretion of urea is not a material factor in 
the specific dynamic action of proteins. 


PLANE OF PROTEIN INTAKE. The effects of 
four planes of protein intake were studied by 
means of two 10 weeks’ growth, metabolism 
and body analysis experiments on each of 
48 albino rats. Increasing the protein con- 
tent of equicaloric diets caused a gain in 
weight, an increase in efficiency of digestion 
and retention of protein, and an increase in 
urinary nitrogen. 


UtmizaTion oF INutin. Inulin could not 
be effectively utilized by the young white 
rat as the sole source of carbohydrate since 
the marked intestinal fermentation of the 
polysaccharide caused distention of the 
intestine and death usually within a few 
days. 


RATE OF GROWTH AND Diet. A comparison 
has been made of growth and reproductive 
performance of the albino rat during 3 
periods in the history of the colony. A 
gradual increase in rate of growth has been 
noted during the entire 25 years. The im- 
proved growth rate has been accompanied 
by superior reproductive performance. 


Journal of the American Dental Association 


Vol. 22, October, 1935 


*Dietary standards for the adult dental patient. D. 
F. Radusch.—p. 1645. 

*Dental caries and peridental disturbances: I. Im- 
portance of an adequate diet for health of teeth 
and peridentium. H. Becks and N. Simmonds.— 
p. 1724. 
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Dietary STANDARDS FOR ADULT DENTAL 
Patients. Study of charts on dietary 
standards indicates that individual appetite 
is an inadequate guide toward quantitative 
and varied food combinations containing 
the many essential food elements. Scientific 
dietary standards based on the knowledge 
of food chemistry and nutritive require- 
ments should serve instead. Variety in the 
foodstuffs used is more likely to bring about 
a balanced dietary. 


Diet FoR HEALTH OF TEETH AND PERIDEN- 
tiuM. Four diets to meet the nutritional 
requirements for the maintenance of good 
teeth and healthy gums are outlined. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 


Vol. 105, October 5, 1935 


*Children of the depression poor. 
—p. 1123. 


Vol. 105, October 12, 1935 


*The anemias of nutritional deficiency: etiology, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. G. R. 
Minot.—p. 1176. 

*Low calory, low fat, ketogenic diet for treatment of 
infections of urinary tract. R. M. Nesbit and 
C. H. McDonnell.—p. 1183. 


Vol. 105, October 26, 1935 
*Vitamin D in common foods. Editorial.—p. 1354. 


Vol. 105, November 9, 1935 


*Basal metabolism and iodine excretion during preg- 
nancy. Editorial—p. 1525. 


Vol. 105, November 16, 1935 


*Studies on crystalline vitamin B;: experimental and 
clinical observations. M. G. Vorhaus, R. R. 
Williams and R. E. Waterman.—p. 1580. 

*An outbreak of food poisoning apparently due to 
staphylococci. G. M. Dack, G. W. Bowman and 
R. N. Harger.—p. 1598. 

*Clinical aspects of avitaminosis A. Editorial.—p. 
1608. 

Vitamin C and infection. 


Current Comment. 


Editorial—p. 1609. 


Vol. 105, November 30, 1935 


*Food value of ethyl alcohol. Editorial—p. 1775. 


CHILDREN OF THE DEPRESSION. Average 
weight of children from financially comfort- 
able families is from 5 to 6 per cent higher 
than that of children of poor families. 
Average weight of children of the ‘“depres- 
sion poor” showed a progressive decrease. 
Incidence of illness is highest in families of 
the depression poor. Poverty has a dele- 
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terious effect on the state of nutrition and 
health. 


Anemias. Anemias may arise because of a 
lack or nonavailability in the body of at 
least 3 classes of dietary substances: (1) 
iron, (2) vitamin C and (3) a substance con- 
tained abundantly in liver and, to a less 
extent, in certain other organs which, if 
absent, makes normal blood formation im- 
possible. In man, dietary deficiency is sel- 
dom confined strictly to one factor. 


KETOGENIC DIET FOR URINARY INFECTIONS. 
The conventional ketogenic diet contains so 
much fat that it is intolerable to many pa- 
tients. A diet containing } gm. of protein, 
4 gm. of carbohydrate per kilogram of body 
weight, and only enough fat to make the 
diet palatable has been used in the treatment 
of 80 patients at the University of Michigan 
Hospital. This diet is far below energy 
requirement but is palatable and produces 
ketosis. 


ViraMIN D. Egg yolk and butter are con- 
sidered the most potent sources of vitamin 
D, yet this vitamin content may vary as 
much as 500 per cent during the year. 
Vegetables contain little vitamin D. Nutri- 
tional authorities believe that an additional 
source of vitamin D will benefit mankind, 
especially growing children. There is little 
danger of an oversupply of this vitamin. 


BASAL METABOLISM AND IODINE EXCRETION 
DuRING PREGNANCY. Results obtained in 
a study of urinary iodine excretion on 4 
patients throws further light on the relation 
of iodine of the diet to the metabolism of 
pregnancy. Those using iodized salt ex- 
creted from 3 to 10 times as much iodine as 
did the one receiving no supplementary 
iodine, thus serving as probable proof that 
iodized salt added to an ordinary diet 
furnishes an adequate supply during preg- 
nancy. Metabolism studies on 7 subjects 
showed that in every case there is an increase 
in the metabolic rate toward the end of 
pregnancy. 


CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN B;. There is evi- 
dence to suggest frequent deficiency of 
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vitamin B, in the human dietary. In a 
study of 100 cases of clinical neuritis in 
which vitamin B, was administered orally, 
44 were rendered symptom-free, 48 were 
imnproved and 8 showed no benefits. In a 
group of 8 cases of unexplained gastrointesti- 
nal hypotonicity and anorexia, 6 became 
free from all symptoms on ingestion of vita- 
min B,, 2 were improved. The use of pure 
vitamin B, is urged in the study and treat- 
ment of suspected B, avitaminosis. 


Foop Porsoninc. A food poisoning out- 
break involving 206 men was apparently due 
to eating tongue sandwiches contaminated 
with yellow hemolytic staphylococci, shown 
by monkey feeding to be of the food poison- 
ing type. 


Avitaminosis A. The fat soluble factor, 
vitamin A, not yet isolated in pure form, has 
interested clinicians since early times 
through the manifestations of its deficiency. 
Avitaminosis A has been described as the 
cause of xerophthalmia, as an alleged 
etiologic factor in the formation of urinary 
calculi, as being of significance in creating a 
resistance to infections in the respiratory 
organs, as related to cutaneous system, and 
as a necessary dietary constituent for pre- 
vention of lesions of the nervous system. 


Foop VALUE oF EtHyt ALcoHoL. When 
alcohol is ingested it is absorbed unchanged 
into the circulation. The rapid rate of 
absorption from the alimentary tract makes 
it a readily available source of energy. 
Mitchell has found that the energy of ethyl 
alcohol is to a large extent available for 
physiologic purposes. When added to the 
complete diet of experimental animals, 
alcohol induces more rapid growth and a 
greater retention of nitrogen and fat. Also, 
alcohol apparently increases the digestibility 
of the basal diet. 


Modern Hospital 


Vol. 45, October, 1935 


Comparative study of raw food costs. J. J. Weber.— 
p. 94. 
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November dinner menus for the staff. A. Colescott.— 
p. 106. 


Vol. 45, November, 1935 


*A smooth running food service and how to obtain it. 
S. M. Gillam.—p. 92. 

No. 16—Bird’s nest salad. A. Shircliffe—p. 94, 

*Modern dress provides tray appeal. J. Trapp.— 
p. 98. 

December dinner menus for the staff. L. B. Corothers, 
—p. 102. 


SmootH Runninc Foop Service. Unifica- 
tion of the food service with more centralized 
authority is in keeping with the best known 
principles of organization and has contri- 
buted to more smooth running machinery 
for hospital food service. Usually in the 
unified organization there are three distinct 
services—administrative, therapeutic and 
educational. Comments on pantry service, 
accounting methods, monthly summary and 
the food clinic are included. 


MopERN Dress Provipes TRAY APPEAL. 
The arrival of the food tray is a significant 
and critical event, both for the patient and 
for the hospital. The well dressed tray 
wears fresh linen, dainty sparkling glass- 
ware, shining silver and colorful china. 
Many new and interesting items for an 
attractive tray service are now available. 


Tri-State Medical Journal 


Vol. 8, October, 1935 


*Diet in general practice. J. S. Levy.—p. 1531. 


Diet IN GENERAL Practice. There are 
dangers in a low protein diet maintained for 
an indefinite time, remembering, of course, 
that it is indicated in acute nephritis or 
uremia. A high protein diet does not neces- 
sarily predispose to renal or vascular diseases. 
Moreover, a certain percentage of cases 
complaining of gaseous distention, nervous 
irritability, and spastic constipation have 
resulted from diets low in protein given over 
a prolonged period of time. The low pro- 
tein, high carbohydrate diet, is as a rule 
low in vitamins. A common error is to 
look upon milk as a perfect food whereas it 
causes an allergic response in some and can- 
not be tolerated by many patients with 
colitis. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


The American Restaurant Magazine 


Vol. 18, October, 1935 


Meat cooking according to grade and cut.—p. 32. 

Harding chain spurs modernization drive. H. 
Siekman.—p. 33. 

*Put your food knowledge to actual practice. 
Ewing.—p. 36. 

*Conditions of comfor t in your dining room. S. 
Kintner.—p. 44. 


Vol. 18, November, 1935 
A restaurant revolution that paid dividends. 
Siekman.—p. 31. 
*The glories of appetizers and cocktails. 
p. 34. 


H. C. 


H. Ewing.— 


PracticE Your Foop KNowtepce. If 
chefs really knew the “why” of scientific 
food preparation they would try to apply it. 
It is not only up to the dietitian to see that 
her chef knows why and how to roast meat 
with the least amount of shrinkage but also 
to see that he does so. Reasons for methods 
of cooking procedure are given in a way 
calculated to arouse the interest of any chef. 


CoMFORT IN THE ArR. Four major factors 
are: (1) temperature, (2) humidity, (3) 
cleanliness, and (4) quality. Explains why 
temperature and humidity control are of 
prime importance to insure maximum com- 
fort of guests and increased volume of sales. 
Directors of hospital, college and school 
cafeteria dining rooms should be equally 
concerned with the successful solution of 
air conditioning to meet the particular needs 
of their guests. 


GLORIFIED APPETIZERS. Popularly written 
to show how appetizers were introduced into 
our American menu. Contains clever ideas 
for the first course, such as canapes, aspics, 
pate de fois gras, caviar, cheese, anchovy 
fillets, antipasto, olives and many others. 
The class of the restaurant is shown by the 
relishes that are or are not served. Women 
eat appetizers, but men are enthusiastic 
about them. Includes 23 recipes supple- 
mented by attractive service suggestions. 


Buildings and Building Management 


Vol. 35, October, 1935 


*Read your policy. W.J.Shea.—p. 21. 
“Study of elevator shaft fire reveals possible hazards. 
J. C. Langtry.—p. 26. 


*Standardized purchasing with written specifications 
O. S. Turner.—p. 40. 


Vol. 35, November, 1935 


What are we going to do about air conditioning? D. 
R. Rippey.—p. 32. 

How can we rebuild income? W. A. Coller.—p. 34. 

*Non-skid waxed floors. C. R. Cheyney.—p. 41. 

An answer to “this waterproofing problem.” L. C. 
Lordly.—p. 42. 


INSURANCE Poticres. Every building 
manager should read his business insurance 
policy carefully. Three classes of insurance 
which interest building owners and managers 
are casualty, fire, and fidelity. Explains 
kinds of insurance policies and why a fire 
insurance policy does not always fully pro- 
tect against fire hazards. 


ELEVATOR SHAFtTs. Elevator control cables 
covered with combustible materials are fire 
hazards. Description of a fire and its causes 
in an elevator shaft of the General Electric 
Building in New York City are summarized 
with a number of suggestions designed to 
assure the prevention of similar fires. 


WRITTEN PURCHASING SPECIFICATIONS. 
Efficient property managers find written 
specifications in the maintenance of com- 
pleted buildings as valuable as do architects 
and engineers in the construction of new 
buildings. Dietitians or institution mana- 
gers responsible for the maintenance of 
college residence halls or dormitories will 
read this with profit. 


Waxep F Loors. Slippery floors are an 
accident hazard controllable by proper 
maintenance procedures. Water waxes of a 
uniform and standard quality averaging a 
gum base of 16-17% give too thick a film. 
The addition of 1 gallon of water to each 5 
gallons of wax of the above quality insures 
best results. New floors are waxed by hand 
with a soft cloth to secure a thin film in 
preference to applying the wax with a mop. 
In 1934, the average cost per square foot for 
waxing was about 2} cents per year. The 
137,900 square feet of linoleums in the Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Building entailed a 
labor cost of $3,168.48; a material cost of 
$291.65 per year to maintain. 
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The Horwath Hotel Accountant 


Vol. 15, October, 1935 


*Are employees meals “sales”? Editorial.—p. 2. 
Food and beverage costs. Editorial.—p. 3. 
*Values and prices. P. Simon.—p. 4. 

The elective menu. P. Simon.—p. 5. 


*Standards in restaurant operation. W. Knop.—p. 6. 


Vol. 15, November, 1935 


*Prepare for increased expense. Editorial.—p. 2. 

*Why keep accounting records. A. E. Fox.—p. 2. 

*Operating data for small hotels. G. O. Podd.—p. 2. 

*Simplified record-keeping for restaurants. G. O. 
Podd.—p. 5. 


EmpLoyvers’ Meats. A hotel when subject 
to a tax on gross receipts must likewise in- 
clude in these gross receipts the “value of 
meals served its employees.” The difficulty 
is the many different ways of figuring the 
“value” of these employee meals. Income 
tax authorities, insurance rating boards, 
minimum wage boards, gross receipts and 
sales tax boards should get together and 
agree upon a uniform method for determin- 
ing and accounting for employees’ meals. 


VALUES AND Prices. Value is “the desir- 
ability or worth of a thing, and price is what 
the seller asks for it.” Improve the service 
so that public will think of value and price 
as one. The education and drill of em- 
ployees, with attention to their welfare, 
makes them want to give willing and cheer- 
ful service for which the clientele gladly 
pays. Cleanliness, and excellent food served 
to the guest in pleasing atmospheres, help 
to insure the success of any food establish- 
ment. “It is an error to leave menu-making 
entirely to the chef, who has no contact with 
the guest.” Recommends the use of elec- 
tive-price meals and the elimination of 
higher priced Sunday meals, together with a 
knowledge of costs and the above mentioned 
points to secure a proper balance between 
price and value. 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS. Quantities of 
menu items to be prepared should never be 
calculated by guess. In calculations, pro- 
duction records wisely used reduce overpro- 
duction and waste. Allow for an ordinary 


daily business fluctuation then add a fixed 
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percentage to take care of unexpected in- 
crease in sales, and record this amount to be 
prepared on a standard production card. 
This card should show the quantity on hand 
at the beginning, quantity to be prepared, 
and the quantity left over at the end of the 
day’s business. A standard recipe card is 
essential as a follow up of the production 
card, to give the exact amount of each in- 
gredient needed for the preparation of the 
quantity required. These recipe cards 
must be followed accurately to assure uni- 
formity in quality and quantity. Each 
standard recipe should be expressed in 
simple terms of quantities easily measured 
or weighed out on a busy day. 


INCREASED EXPENSE. All indications point 
to higher costs in hotel expenses. Due to the 
Federal Society Security Act, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, payrolls will be raised 6 per 
cent, in other words this will be nearly 
equivalent to an increased property tax of 
30 per cent or mortgage interest of 15 per 
cent. Payrolls will also be increased as a 
result of the adoption of a Standard Mini- 
mum Wage Bill already drafted and passed, 
with few modifications, by seven states: 
Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York and 
Ohio. It is expected that prices of ‘commodi- 
ties, purchased by hotels, will continue to 
rise. The Department of Labor reports 
wholesale food prices up more than 40% as 
compared with two years ago. Increased 
taxes will add to the expense—the tax bill 
signed recently by the President raises the 
Federal Capital Stock Tax rate by 40 per 
cent. 


AccouNTING ReEcorps. Accounting records 
should be kept accurately in order to estab- 
lish a uniform method of accounting, making 
comparison with other operations possible. 
Food and beverage control act as a prompt 
check since it facilitates detecting causes for 
excessive costs; while auditing by an impartial 
outsider checks all work done by the hotel 
bookkeeper. Budgeting, setting a definite 
goal as a result of past experience, and tax 
returns cannot be determined unless accurate 
accounting records are kept. 
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SmMaLL HoTeL OPERATING Data. The 
management of a small] hotel must know costs 
and compare all data with hotels of similar 
type and size. Horwath and Horwath are 
aiding in the establishment of a new and 
simplified version of the Uniform System of 
Accounts designed for the operator of a 
small hotel. 


RESTAURANT ReEcoRD-KEEPING. A knowl- 
edge of monthly operating ratios of similar 
type restaurants and one’s own monthly 
statement are essential to success. Addi- 
tional help needed for food costs is secured 
by the daily Summary of Food Costs and 
Sales based upon accurate storeroom control. 
Shows the immediate effect of “fluctuating” 
commodity prices, of changes in “menu set- 
up and menu prices” and other factors influ- 
encing the cost of raw food. A rise of only 
1% in the food cost per dollar sale for the 
first 7 months of 1935, over 1934, on the 
part of several hundred hotel restaurants, 
despite a wholesale price index increase of 
22%, is indicative of the effect of knowing 
one’s food costs. 


Hotel Management 


Vol. 28, October, 1935 


Why your wage costs will rise. J. H. Sherry.—p. 272. 

*Purchase and use of bedspreads. L. Fogarty.—p. 279. 

*How Statler hotels standardize food preparation.— 
p. 309. 

Half shell, broil, fry or stew, they bring profits in to 
you.—p. 316. 


Vol. 28, November, 1935 


Short ideas from the Waldorf Astoria. 
p. 347. 

*When labor gets the new deal. Editorial.—p. 350. 

*What’s ahead for executive housekeepers?—p. 365. 

Standardized recipes from Statler kitchens. M. 
Casteen.—p. 377. 

Ideas from a thousand menus.—p. 382. 

Cocktail rooms vs. coffe shops. E.C. Romine.—p. 404. 

Before going on duty.—p. 406. 


A. Nulle.— 


HOUSEKEEPING MANAGEMENT—BEDSPREADS. 
Eleven points must be carefully con- 
sidered when purchasing a_ bedspread: 
appearance, color, style, size, ease of hand- 
ling, finish of edges and selvages, durability 
(or length of service), number required, 
washability, “use test”, crest woven designs. 
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STATLER HotTet Foop StaANpDaRDs. Mr. 
Hennessy, in charge of food and beverages, 
has directed the application of simplification 
and standardization to all divisions of the 
catering department operation. Marie Cas- 
teen, director of perfecting kitchen and food 
preparation standards, has been responsible 
for carrying forward this objective over the 
past ten years. It is not wise to force 
principles of standardization on employees, 
but given a chance they will fit their work 
procedures in with the standards which have 
already proved to be successful. Miss Cas- 
teen’s success in teaching the Statler em- 
ployees to follow a standard procedure and 
to learn the value of standardization, is a 
challenge to dietitians who desire an entree 
to demanding and rewarding hotel oppor- 
tunities. 


WHEN LABOR GETS THE NEW DEAL. Re- 
ports scale of wages for food service em- 
ployees which represent cash payments 
current in several northern states and shows 
weekly wages as follows: first cook, $40; 
second, $30; general, $20; baker, $20; hostess, 
$18; counter man, $18; counter girl, $16; 
cashier, $15; bus girl or boy, $12; waiter, 
$10; and waitress, $10. The tabular sum- 
mary of state laws affecting the employment 
of females and minors in hotels and restau- 
rants as they vary for each state provides 
easy reference in answering questions on 
employment. 


EXECUTIVE HOUSEKEEPERS. Replies to a 
questionnaire sent to conspicuously success- 
ful managers of hotels show that broad- 
minded managers are anxious to give women 
a chance in their organizations. The ma- 
jority also say that the type holding execu- 
tive housekeeper’s position has improved 
during the past 5 years. Managers list in 
order of importance the following program 
of study to be followed by the executive 
housekeeper: training of employees, rigid 
inspection, economical operation, skill in 
hiring, codperation with other departments, 
speed of production in getting rooms into 
circulation, budgeting expenses for the 
housekeeping department, buying supplies, 
working knowledge of decoration and com- 
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bination of colors, buying equipment, fur- 
fabrics. Personal qualifications 
listed according to value were: punctuality 
100%, reliability 93%, interest in employees 
5%, interest in her work 85%, good dis- 
position 65%, open-minded viewpoint 37%, 
ability to make guest contacts 72%, pro- 
gressiveness 72%, tactfulness 65%, willing- 
ness to study 51%. Business knowledge 
should include personnel management, pay- 
roll control, and ability to reduce labor 
This, plus a knowledge of record 
“study of her work” will help 
to make the woman more valuable to her 
firm. 


nishings, 


turnover. 


keeping and a 


General and technical reading along 
her line and contact with those in the field 
both help to develop her administrative 
A mere bagatelle of responsibility 
for the hotel executive housekeeper—but 
perhaps that is why the work is more and 


skill. 


more of interest to four year college graduates. 


The Hotel Monthly 


Vol. 43, October, 1935 
*The Oliver hotel coffee shop. Editorial.—p. 21. 
*Economical ice cream production. E. H. Handy.— 
p. 27. 
“Soups in great variety at call. LEditorial—p. 30. 


"Salads and sauces. Arnold Shircliffe.—p. 40. 


Vol. 43, November, 1935 
*Field’s new service of salads and sandwiches. Edi- 
torial.—p. 13 
Motoring between New York and Chicago. 
p. 18 
“Housekeeping in a seasonal hotel. 


Editorial. 


Editorial.—p. 25. 
E. H. Handy.— 


*Economical ice cream production. 
p. 41 


CAFETERIA CorreE SxHop. An 
illustrated article of furnishings, equipment 


VERSUS 


and layout showing how the new arrange- 
ment, decoration, lighting scheme and air 
conditioning tripled receipts when the cafe- 
teria was converted to a coffee shop. 

Ick CaeamM Propuction. A continuation 
of the same type of recipes presented last 
month includes spiced extract, pecan pra- 
lines, Italian meringue and similar delicacies, 
Sours. A good soup, well flavored and 
just right, puts the guest in the right frame 
of mind for the rest of the meal. Soup com 
panies now put out a 10 ounce size which 
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eliminates waste, insures profit, and is 
standard in every way. This makes it 
possible to have a large variety of soups on 
your menu without extra overhead cost since 
it is easy to serve a steaming hot, delicious 
soup. 


SALADS AND SAucEs. Original salads and 
sauces developed by Mr. Shircliffe have 
both good commercial value and _ sales 
possibilities, since arrangement, color and 
combination, plus taste appeal have been 
carefully planned. 


SALADS AND SANDWICHES. Buck hasrecently 
patented a service plate for open sandwiches, 
called “Byteboard.” This service plate 
affords real quality, economy, and a saving 
of time and space since the salad bowl is 
served with the sandwich. The combination 
is old but the method of service both unique 
and inviting for it assures salads being 
served crisp, cool and attractive as they 
should be. Wooden bowls are used for all 
salads not containing garlic, for which 
pottery bowls are used. Attractive illustra- 
tions accompany the article. 


Resort HOTEL HOuSEKEEPING. There are 
4 major divisions in a housekeeping plan for 
this sort of hotel: (1) engaging a competent 
crew long before the opening season, (2) 
opening the hotel, (3) the actual daily house- 
keeping process, (4) hotel. 
Ideas are given in relation to: (1) wages for 
employees, (2) size of force and qualities of 
specific employees, (3) instructions to em- 
ployees, (4) thoughtful 
making guests feel at home, (5) treatment of 
employees. 


closing the 


suggestions for 


Ic—E CreEAM Propuction. Large quantity 
recipes are given with directions for the 
making of 41 ice Unexpected 
included as: Mandarin, 
Maple Sugar Nut, Nougat, Pear, Persimmon, 
Health Prune, and Southern Rose Ice Cream. 


creams. 


flavors are such 


Personnel Journal 


Vol. 14, October, 1935 
What labor is thinking. E. M. Chamberlin.—p. 118. 


*Diet and efficiency. F. B. Flinn.—p. 126. 
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*Pow-wow vs. conference. P. W. Melton.—p. 143. 
Student discontent and job placement. W.H. Cowley. 
p. 146. 
Vol. 14, November, 1935 


*Training urged for the boss. L. A. Appley.—p. 156. 
Tests prove worth toa utility. G.W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
—p. 183. 


Diet AND ErricreNcy. Flinn explains how 
food and rest either increase or decrease 
one’s working energy. Results of research 
carried on in industrial plants and in labora- 
tories. Employee output was raised 10% 
through a sound dietary regime. 


Pow-Wow vs. CONFERENCE. The modern 


personnel director must attend to and con- 
trol the physical and mental welfare of his 
organization’s employees. This control 
must be both moral and mental. Employees 
act under the influence of mob psychology, 
therefore he must be very careful of the way 
in which he addresses a meeting or anyone 
of the employees, or the way in which he 
handles discussions taking place. It is 
necessary for him to be an expert on extem- 
poraneous speaking. He must know the 
technique of managing all employees’ meet- 
ings, whether it be the mass conference 
method, the inspirational mass method, the 
school room method or even the formal 
pow-wow based upon Robert’s Rules of 
Order. 
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TRAINING FOR THE Boss. If executive heads 
do their work properly from the beginning 
and are trained correctly, the rest of the 
organization will be likely to function as 
desired. 


Restaurant Management 


Vol. 37, October, 1935 


When you dine around Chicago. Editorial—p. 231. 

Story of a $500,000 failure. The man who lost.—p. 
237. 

What we found when touring around. R. Fling.—p. 
250. 


Vol. 37, November, 1935 


*With accent on youthat Bishop’s. B.B.Anderson.— 
p. 317. 

*Standardized recipes from Statler kitchens. Editorial 
—p. 343. 

Ideas from a thousand menus.—p. 348. 


BisHopr’s. An account of this cafeteria, its 
management, and its special attempt to 
please children. 


STANDARDIZATION IN STATLER KITCHENS. 
Contains delicious quantity recipes devel- 
oped by Marie Casteen, and illustrations of 
unusual dishes and combinations which 
have been experimented upon in the Statler 
kitchens during their 10 year study of good 
food for practical and economical service. 
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Notes from the October Meeting 


The many friends of Lute Troutt, chief 
dietitian of the University Hospital, Indi- 
anapolis, were delighted to hear of her elec- 
tion as president-elect of the Association. 
Miss Troutt has effectively accomplished 
her responsibilities in national affairs, first 
as chairman of the Diet Therapy Section 
during the presidencies of Kate Daum and 
Quindara Oliver Dodge; next as vice-presi- 
dent, and chairman of the Organization Book 
for 1934-35. This three years’ consecutive 
service has served to prove her ability and 
given her a clear picture of the many de- 
mands of her prospective office. 

Other new members of the Executive 
Committee are Emma L. Feeney, treasurer, 
and Helen Walsh, vice-president. Miss 
Feeney has devotedly served the JOURNAL 
as assistant editor, and her local and state 
associations in several capacities. She is 
one of those rare people who seem able to 
accomplish whatever task is set for them. 


Miss Walsh is a young and accomplished 
representative of that progressive state 


group, California. The new section chair- 
men: Lillian Storms, Mary M. Harrington, 
and Kate Daum, need little introduction to 
the membership. Each is distinguished in 
her special field and has already proved her 
worth in national affairs. 

To date, the following appointments or re- 
appointments by Miss Mitchell, as chairmen 
of the JouRNAL current comment activity, 
have been confirmed: Administration, Edith 
Tilton, Barnes Hospital, St. Louis; Diet 
Therapy, Blanche Bohach, Rochester Gen- 
eral Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 


Educational Exhibits 


By means of educational exhibits, the 
Association has an opportunity to let its 
light shine not only upon its own members at 
state and local dietetic meetings, but even 
further into the realms of the hospital 
administrator, the physician and surgeon, 
the nurse and social worker, the dentist and 
the biologist. These contacts are of especial 
significance in the secure establishment of a 
young profession such as ours. 


The Association plans to create several 
types of exhibit material to appeal to various 
professional groups. This material will be 
centered in the Business Office. This year 
emphasis will be laid upon normal nutrition, 
Significant material is being developed as 
projects of the various sections. Some of 
this material has real educational value and 
is illustrative of the high standards and pro- 
fessional ability of the Association. 

Anna Boller is national chairman of this 
committee for 1935-1936. 


Dinner for Directors of Approved Training 
Courses 


Dr. Martha Koehne presided at this 
dinner meeting held in Cleveland on October 
29, 1935 and attended by a large representa- 
tion from approved training courses, affiliat- 
ing institutions, and colleges and universities. 
Mable MacLachlan reported on the outlines 
of subjects for seminars and lectures for 
student dietitians, which was discussed by 
several members. Katherine Mitchell stated 
that at Michael Reese Hospital lectures 
follow a given list of topics, discussed in turn 
by a member of the dietary staff, a physiolo- 
gist and a pathologist, followed by a seminar 
and a discussion of the topic by a member 
of the medical staff. Lenna Cooper tells 
students that if any problem arises about 
which they do not feel certain, it can be 
discussed in seminar. A lecture by one of 
the doctors follows. Dr. Mary deGarmo 
Bryan stated that in Teachers College the 
term “seminar” constitutes a review of the 
literature pertaining to a certain topic. 
Every student in the class does some particu- 
lar problem during the semester, as a part 
of her original research. Lenna Cooper felt 
that research does not necessarily consist 
simply of laboratory experiments and that 
‘we have never delved into the literature 
on administrative phases as we should.” 
Mrs. Dodge said that she had found weekly 
conferences to be helpful and that they com- 
bined conferences with social activities such 
as teas. Both group and individual projects 
are presented at such conferences. 

Dr. Koehne then called on several dieti- 
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tians to suggest types of problems to be 
worked on by student dietitians. Among 
40 problems suggested were the following: 
1. The cost of special diets served in the 
hospital as compared with the routine 
diets; and the cost of various types of 
nourishments served to patients. 

. Investigation of food and food con- 
veyor temperature when foods leave 
the kitchen, at the beginning of serv- 
ing time and at end of serving time; 
and a re-check of standardized serving 
portions of foods. 

. Compare cost of cafeteria and table 
cost. 

. Labor and raw food cost study of 
bakery products over 4 weeks’ period. 

. Study of amount of puree produced 
from definite unit of canned and fresh 
vegetable or fruit. Calculation of 
cost per unit of each sample studied. 

. Study problems of long hour workers 
versus student or short hour workers. 

. Cost of special diets with an emergency 
relief budget; and methods of teaching 
special diets to the patient. 

. A study in machine dishwashing. 

. Developing a conference method which 
will teach diet and disease, and develop 
contributions from student nurses, 
student dietitians and the dietitian; 
and a similar method of conference 
uniting medical service and dietetic 
service. 

. Development of projects which will 
tie up food intake, metabolism and 
excretion in a graphic manner making 
greater use of the laboratory data on 
the patient’s chart. 

Miss Cooper mentioned the value of weigh- 
ing edible waste, how this procedure had 
reduced food waste in her institution, and 
the importance of giving publicity to the 
results within the institution. Marie Hines 
suggested a study of the development of 
special diet recipes for foreign patients. 

Katherine Mitchell asked the home eco- 
nomics group to give an opinion on what they 
think of American Dietetic Association 
entrance requirements for approved courses. 
“Do our requirements make it impossible for 
students to take other desirable subjects?” 
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Considerable discussion followed as to what 
was meant. by education requirement. Dr. 
Koehne said it should be methods of teach- 
ing foods and nutrition. Dr. Marie Dye 
stated that the curriculum is already 
crowded. A course in psychology and 
principles of education must precede courses 
in method and practice teaching. Dr. 
Koehne found two points of view on the 
teaching of diet and disease. Some dieti- 
tians wish students to have an acquaintance 
with the literature and terms of diet therapy; 
some prefer to have students get their 
knowledge of this subject in the hospital. 
Anna Tracy thought the question could be 
repeated from another angle: What does 
the hospital group want in institution man- 
agement and quantity cookery, in terms of 
skill in management? 

Helen Anderson felt that the insignia for 
students is very important. Dr. Koehne 
listed several current methods: “Student— 
Department of Dietetics” embroidered on 
the handkerchief pocket; “Student Dieti- 
tian” embroidered on the sleeve of the uni- 
form; and training course initials embroid- 
ered on the uniform. In only about 25% 
of the institutions do the dietitians wear caps. 

Margaret Edwards felt that we need a 
clarification and reinterpretation of many 
of the terms used in college courses. 

With regard to dates when students are 
accepted, Dr. Koehne stated that the proce- 
dure outlined and followed last year had been 
very satisfactory. 

After a discussion concerning methods of 
handling applications, credentials and physi- 
cal examinations, the meeting was adjourned. 


Luncheon for Heads of College Home 
Economics, and of Hospital Dietary 
Departments Giving Approved Student 
Dietitian Courses. 


Effie I. Raitt, president of the American 
Home Economics Association, presiding, on 
October 29, asked for a report from Bessie 
Brooks West on the content of college courses 
in quantity cookery as compared with 
hospital requirements for student dietitians. 

Dr. Alice Blood then reported for the 
joint committee of the American Dietetic 
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Association and American Home Economics 
Association, in which a joint study was made 
of the work offered in colleges and univer- 
sities training dietitians for the hospital and 
institution fields. The committee had tried 
to find out what colleges are sending satis- 
factory students to directors of approved 
courses in 1933 and 1934. Replies were 
received from all the directors of approved 
courses. The committee plans to obtain 
the same information concerning students 
finishing the approved courses in 1935 since 
it is pertinent to know which colleges are 
preparing students who are satisfactory to 
the dietitians. 

There are two organizations which have 
been accrediting colleges and universities 
for many years: American Association of 
University Professors and American Council 
on Education. The North Central Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges in- 
cluded in the American Council of Education, 
with a total appropriation of $135,000, is 
planning to make up a new list of accredited 
schools. They advise that a functional 
attitude to the problem be taken. The 
best functional test has been the proved 
success in the hospital. The problem now is 
how many students must be satisfactory or 
have been satisfactory to justify putting a 
university on an accredited list. 

In the discussion, Miss Raitt mentioned 
that some of the questions which came in, 
related to preparation, training and placing 
of students. Dr. Dye suggested that a new 
form of recommendations to include opinions 
of several members of the staff might be 
established which would be of assistance to 
dietitians in evaluating the work and quali- 
fications of applicants. She suggested that 
dietitians ask home economics departments 
to include the types of information they 
would like to have. 

Dr. Koehne said that some students who 
accepted appointments left the course very 
early to accept an alternative appointment 
which seemed more desirable. Miss 
Mitchell replied that she would want any 
student in her course to leave if she preferred 
to do so; the attitude in her department was 
that both the student and the department 
were on probation. for the first few months. 
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Dr. Bryan referred to the suggestion that 
lists of definite appointments and of alter- 
nates be kept on file in the Business Office; 
this might offer the solution to the problem. 

Miss Raitt spoke concerning the attitude 
of her department to the Education require- 
ment. Originally she had been disturbed 
by having Education as a requirement but 
had included it in deference to those making 
the request. They had planned a course 
which included the principles of education, 
methods, and application, and were pleased 
with its results. 

Miss Edwards outlined the course in 
Education offered at the University of 
North Carolina, where students are given 
an opportunity for supervised work in 
teaching in the hospital. It is a three-hour 
course; two hours given to the methods of 
teaching, the third is allowed to actual prac- 
tice. It is supervised by both education 
teacher and foods and nutrition teacher, and 
has been in existence for two years. 

Dr. Blood suggested that a committee 
draw up some form which will enable the 
dietitian to interpret the college work taken 
by the student; a form which can be made 
out by the head of the department instead of 
by the registrar. The form which she had 
in mind was a graph in which the minimum 
requirements of the American Dietetic 
Association are represented by lengths of 
line. She suggested that the form should 
also give an opportunity to indicate and 
evaluate actual experience received previous 
to academic work. 


Affiliation Dinner 


Katherine Mitchell, affiliation chairman, 
presided at the dinner meeting held in 
Cleveland on October 28, 1935. Repre- 
sentatives from 24 states were present. 

With regard to the question of state allow- 
ance on membership dues, Miss Lenfest said 
that the Executive Committee had adopted 
the policy of allowing to affiliated state 
associations fifty cents from national dues 
paid by each active and associate member 
who is in good standing in the state associa- 
tion. This procedure had been suggested: 
(1) affiliated states submit lists of members 
in good standing to the business office on 
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August 31; (2) in November fifty cents is 
sent to the states for each member on the 
list who has paid national dues for the cur- 
rent year; (3) in May fifty cents allowance is 
sent for each member appearing on the list 
who has paid national dues between Novem- 
ber 1 and April 30; (4) on August 31 the 
allowance is sent for each member appearing 
on the list who has paid dues in the inter- 
vening time. Miss Lenfest pointed out that 
it is the responsibility of the secretary of 
each affiliated state to notify the business 
office of new state members for which the 
state wishes to claim an allowance, so that 
these additions reach the business office on 
October 30, April 30 and July 31. 

One of the problems uppermost in the 
minds of state associations concerned student 
dietitians who apply for membership at the 
time they are studying in one state and who, 
by the time they are accepted, have positions 
in another state or have returned home. 
These members are assigned to the state in 
which they are working or living. 

When members move from one state to 
another, allowances that have already been 
made to one state, are not granted to the 
other state to which members may have 
transferred their membership. 

Miss Mitchell explained the function of 
the Placement Bureau Board and division 
and state chairman, and called on Virginia 
Ray to make a report of the placement 
bureau activity as carried on in the state of 
New York. This report will appear in the 
JouRNAL. 

At Miss Mitchell’s request, Dr. Koehne 
discussed briefly the need of financial support 
from state associations in connection with 
the inspection of student training courses. 
With the exception of a few newly organized 
states where the fund in the treasury was low, 
all states had borne the expenses of local 
assisting inspection committees. One state 
had, in addition, paid the expenses of the 
national inspection chairman. 

Florence Bateson discussed reciprocal 
membership, and explained the difficulty 
experienced by the Ohio Dietetic Association 
in a recent membership campaign for state 
members. Most of the applicants who had 
submitted application for state membership 
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and were not members of the national asso- 
ciation, were just starting out in the pro- 
fession. They felt that state membership 
would be most beneficial, but they could not, 
in many instances, afford membership in 
both associations. She asked if some policy 
could not be adopted to allow states to 
accept those who have active membership 
qualifications until such time as they feel 
able to make application for national mem- 
bership. 

Miss Mitchell said it was the opinion of 
the Executive Committee at the time the 
proposed state constitution was set up, 
that the requirement of allowing only active 
and associate members of the national asso- 
ciation to have membership in the state 
organizations would result in building and 
strengthening both national and state 
associations. Examining and judging ap- 
plications is difficult and may result in 
embarrassing situations, especially when an 
applicant who has been accepted for active 
membership in her state is not granted active 
membership in the national association. 

Dr. Jessie Brodie of Tennessee discussed 
state participation in national projects. The 
Tennessee Dietetic Association had discussed 
the question of working on projects relating 
to problems which are pertinent in the South 
but not to other sections of the country and 
that her association felt they would like to 
work on problems directly applicable to 
them. Miss Mitchell expressed the opinion 
that the Executive Committee felt it highly 
desirable that the states outline and work on 
certain projects of their own. 

Maniza Moore of Massachusetts men- 
tioned that her state group had already 
outlined some individual projects and 
planned to add these to national projects as 
soon as they were made known. 

Miss Mitchell asked the editor to outline 
the JourNAL Current Comment activity. 
Mrs. Huddleson thought it was desirable to 
have this project directly under the super- 
vision of the four section chairmen, and 
recommended that the work be continued. 

Miss Mitchell announced that throughout 
the year the members of the Executive 
Committee had represented the national 
association at various state meetings. She 
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recommended that if the states wished to 
have this practice continued they announce 
as soon as possible dates of their state meet- 
ings so that proper arrangements could be 
made for national representation. Mrs. 
Huddleson said that if the states would send 
her the dates of their annual meetings, she 
would endeavor to run a continuous notice in 
each issue of the JOURNAL until the meeting 
had been held. 

Miss Mitchell expressed her satisfaction in 
knowing that so many units of the American 
Dietetic Association throughout the United 
States are actively interested in the work 
and development of the dietetic profession. 


**How’s Your Constitution?”’ 


At the request of Miss Comstock, Miss 
Sybil Holmes, formerly Assistant Attorney 
General of the State of Massachusetts, gave 
a brief discussion at the Annual Business 
Meeting of the fundamental questions which 
may be considered in any proposed revision 
of constitution and by-laws. An excerpt of 
her remarks follows: 

“The title ‘How’s Your Constitution’ 
brings us at once face to face with one of the 
first of the fundamentals which you should 
consider when and if you do have a revision, 
and that is, try always to use only those 
terms that, in the text in which they are 
used, are reasonably capable of only one 
meaning. 

“The American Dietetic Association is in- 
corporated under the laws of Illinois. Asa 
corporation it has certain responsibilities. 
You cannot, as a corporate group, do any- 
thing in violation of Illinois law or Federal 
law; but with that one restriction you can 
put into your constitution and by-laws any 
material that you feel belongs there. After 
you have once done that you cannot change 
it except in accordance with the provisions 
you, yourselves, have put into that consti- 
tution and by-laws for change and you can- 
not proceed in matters not included in the 
by-laws except in accordance with those 
rules of order which you have adopted— 
Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

“Tn the discussion with your revisions com- 
mittee a very interesting point came up as 
to what the difference is between the consti- 
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tution and by-laws and whether you should 
have one or both. When you make no 
distinction between the requirements for 
revising your constitution and by-laws it is 
customary to have but one set of rules com- 
bining them together. Because the provi- 
sion for revision was identical, the proposal 
was made to combine them. After some 
consideration of the matter it was decided 
to keep the distinction and I think that 
probably will be done. 

“One of the most necessary things before 
you try to phrase a by-law is to decide just 
what you really want to imply. 

“Your constitution and by-laws constitute 
a contract between the corporate group as 
a unit and each of the individuals of which 
it is composed. If and when the time comes 
that you do decide to make changes in your 
by-laws, you should look upon those changes 
with as great care as you would if you were 
considering a revision of a personal contract. 

“Give your officers and committees the 
support of your ideas and ideals for your 
Association’s growth and success. It is only 
in this way that you can make them appre- 
ciate that you really are a very vital part of 
a most live and important national organi- 
zation.” 


Dinner Meeting for Dietitians and 
Nutritionists Teaching Social 
Workers 


On October 28 a meeting was conducted 
by Martha A. Alderman, chairman, to dis- 
cuss nutrition courses for social workers in 
schools of social work, private agencies, pub- 
lic agencies and public health nurses. Fifty- 
seven attended. Vocille M. Pratt, Luise K. 
Addis, Dorothy Kimmel and W. Schawe, who 
have been actively engaged in teaching social 
workers and public health nurses, opened 
the discussion. 

Miss Pratt, of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, 
brought out the problems and methods used 
in stimulating interest and equipping stu- 
dents with practical and fundamental prin- 
ciples that can be carried over into case 
work. She stressed the importance and 
need for close codperation between class and 
field work in the training of social workers. 








re 


es 
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Mrs. Addis, of the Charity Organization 
Society, New York, brought out the impor- 
tance of stimulating interest of caseworkers 
in nutrition, first of all, and that the nutri- 
tionist must adjust methods used in teaching 
to meet the needs of the individual. At 
present, those in New York doing intensive 
casework with each family are more inter- 
ested in individual conferences than classes. 
She emphasized the desirability of teaching 
nutrition in relation to the environmental 
factors of the family, and that courses and 
opportunities for field work in agencies 
should be included in the preliminary train- 
ing of every social worker. 

Miss Kimmel of the Mothers Pension 
Department in Cleveland said that adequate 
relief standards are important, and showed 
how they have been maintained in her 
agency. The growing tendency of the 
Federal Government to withdraw from the 
field of relief puts an added burden on perma- 
nent local agencies in the care of families 
whose problems cannot be solved by work 
relief. Because workers in the agency 
represent different backgrounds of training, 
experience and interests, she has found that 
the individual approach is more successful 
than group discussion. 

Miss Schawe of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York, found that public 
health nurses are eager to have practical 
knowledge of the principles of nutrition. 
Visits to the homes with the nurses give them 
an appreciation of what and how to advise 
their patients. 

Among suggestions offered were: (1) the 
value of using specific cases in a food clinic 
in teaching social caseworkers as a part of 
their integration of theory and practice; (2) 
the need for development of material for 
teaching social workers with training to 
begin with the student in the schools of 
social work; (3) the importance of consider- 
ing the family and its needs as a whole in 
teaching; (4) importance of individual con- 
ferences and case discussion with case- 
workers and of fitting the home economics 
and nutrition service into the program of 
the agency; and (4) that home economists 
and nutritionists in public relief agencies 


should be available to plan and maintain 
adequate standards for relief cases. 


Food Clinic Committee Meeting 


Growing and enthusiastic interest in the 
food clinic field was demonstrated when 50 
Association members, including representa- 
tives from hospital dietary departments, 
schools of home economics, and welfare 
agencies in the United States and Canada, 
attended a meeting in Cleveland. 

Frances Stern opened the meeting by 
reading the section of the League of Nations 
Quarterly Bulletin in which emphasis is 
laid on the important position that food 
clinics hold in the field of nutrition and pub- 
lic health in the United States. 

The year’s projects were briefly outlined, 
the list of established food clinics and out- 
patient departments having full and part 
time dietitians was read, and an explanation 
of the food clinic exhibit was presented by 
the chairman. The material displayed in a 
separate booth included posters showing the 
organization and a map indicating the loca- 
tion of food clinics in the United States and 
Canada, notebooks and organization material 
from various food clinics, clinic forms used, 
bibliography, teaching material collected and 
outlines of the course for graduate students 
training in food clinics. The exhibit 
attracted much attention and the material 
was turned over to the Library Committee. 
It may be loaned from the business office. 

The primary purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss the graduate course for student 
dietitians training in food clinics, a project 
stimulated by requests from graduate stu- 
dents and heads of home economics de- 
partments. Various points of view were 
introduced by the food clinic dietitian, the 
hospital administrative dietitian, home eco- 
nomics instructor and inspection chairman. 
Inasmuch as the course has already been 
successfully used, it was presented to the 
Executive Committee for approval as a third 
type of training for dietitians. 

At a following meeting the aims and plans 
for the committee work were discussed and 
formulated for the coming year: (1) to 
develop educational material for patients; 
(2) to study nutritional histories for food 


a al a ar 
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clinics; (3) to increase the bibliography on 
food clinics and allied subjects; and (4) 
to collect data on food clinics. 


Child and Family Health Committee Meeting 


Eleven attended a meeting in Cleveland 
at which Alberta Childs presided. 

Letters had been sent by the committee 
to state community education chairmen 
asking why hospital dietitians contributed 
so little to the work of the committee. The 
responses fell into three groups: (1) hospitals 
did not want them to take on activities out- 
side of the hospitals; (2) they would be glad 
to participate if they knew how; and (3) they 
were participating 

The committee discussed methods of work 
and methods of getting the project before 
interested members or those who would be 
interested, as follows: (1) have national 
committee outline suggested procedures in 
greater detail; (2) state chairman and com- 
munity education or chairman of Child and 
Family Health Committee (if there be such) 
talk to state and local groups in an effort 
to interpret the plan and in order to stimu- 
late discussion of ways and means; (3) 
speakers on community education should be 
recommended to program committees; (4) 
names of speakers should be listed who are 
available for parent teacher meetings and 
groups interested in health 
education; and (5) leaflets and posters should 
be recommended to hospitals that have no 
food clinic, for use in the hospital. 


other such 


Student Dietitians’ Club of New York City 


The idea of a club in which student dieti- 
hospitals 
meet and discuss their work and problems 
ndertaken by the Greater New York 
Dietetic 


tians from neighboring might 
was 
Association a little more than a 
Elizabeth Cole, administrative 
Hospital, 
appointed advisor to the club, which was 
organized in the fall of 1934 and the first 
meeting held at Montefiore Hospital. 


year ago 


dietitian at Montefiore was 


At first trips to various institutions and 
commercial food concerns were the primary 
interest. Later, however, the plan was 
broadened to include discussions of special 


problems interesting to all, and talks from 
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professional or commercial persons in or 
closely connected with work in foods and 
nutrition. At present, guest speakers appear 
at the monthly meetings and field trips are 
made to various places of interest during 
the month. 

The officers of the club include a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and 
chairman of the program committee, elected 
semiannually. The dues are fifty cents a 
year and a member automatically becomes a 
member also of the Greater New York 
Dietetic Association. 

Among the speakers who have made the 
meetings helpful and instructive are: Dr. 
Mary deGarmo Bryan, professor of Institu- 
tional Management at Teachers College; 
Margaret Gillam, supervising dietitian at 
Cornell Medical Center; Helen Young, 
superintendent of nurses at Presbyterian 
Hospital; Alice Easton of the Colonnade 
Cafeteria, Newark, who gave the club an 
interesting lecture and demonstration on 
“Food Combinations and Color’ at the 
experimental kitchens of the Ahrens Publish- 
ing Co.; and Beatrice Weller of the Con- 
sumers’ Service of the New York Depart- 
ment of Markets. 

Interesting and worthwhile trips have 
included the Cornell Medical Center; the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; Governeur’s Hos- 
pital, Ellis Island; Grasslands Hospital, 
Valhalla, N. Y.; and the Rainbow Room at 
Rockefeller Center. In December the club 
was entertained by the Ward Baking Com- 
pany at a Christmas party. 

Many interesting trips and speakers are 
planned for the coming months and the 
club should continue to be as helpful and 
enjoyable in its association with its members 
as it has been in the past.—E.izaBetu H. 
McHENRY, secretary. 


“The High Way and the Low” 


There is a problem facing every college 


senior taking institution administration 
which must be decided before she plans her 
future. That problem usually resolves into 
the question: ‘Shall I get a job upon gradu- 
ating and thus, perhaps, take the chance of 
never getting any further ahead; or shall I 


spend this next year taking an approved 
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training course in the field in which I wish 
to specialize, and therefore be assured of a 
more successful future?” 

The college senior is eager to earn money 
as soon as possible. Not only this, she 
wants, as well, to accomplish something, to 
“get some place”. She feels that once she 
has graduated, surely she will be able to 
obtain a desirable position. But as gradua- 
tion approaches, and as letter after letter 
comes back—‘‘We will be glad to put your 
application in our files’—she is suddenly 
assailed with many misgivings. Another 
doubt arises, she wonders if she knows 
enough to carry out a job efficiently and 
with the proper amount of perspective. 

Yet, if she obtains a position at once she 
will be earning her own way. She can be 
self supporting, and perhaps help that 
younger brother or sister through college or 
pay back college expenses incurred. She 
may be lucky enough to procure a job 
that she really likes, with chance for advance- 
ment. However, opportunities like this 
are rare at present. 

Perhaps she will have to borrow money to 
goon. But if she borrows money, spends a 
year in an approved training course and 
then gets a position, she will, in all probabil- 
ity, obtain a position so much better in 
financial returns and professional future 
that she will be able to pay back her debt 
and be further ahead than she would have 
been without the year of training. 

In addition, there is such a satisfying sense 
of mental and social development derived 
from the training course that alone is worth 
the time spent. The graduate of an ap- 
proved training course will have a broader 
outlook, a keener sense of values, and con- 
structive, rather than destructive critical 
In short, she has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose——EvuLauie M. 
Hotmes, Pennsylvania State College, 1935, 
student dietitian, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston. 


senses. 


Journal Section for Student Dietitians? 


As future dietitians, students are also 
potential contributors to the JOURNAL. It 
would therefore be of advantage to us as 
well as to the profession, if we prepared our 
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selves for that time now by writing articles 
of general student interest. The way has 
been opened in this section of the JouRNAL, 
and the plan has received the approval of 
the Journal Board. During the past year 
a few articles by students have thus been 
published. 

We, as students, are interested in develop- 
ing high professional and personal standards, 
high food standards, and an understanding 
of management policies and employee prob- 
lems, as they are found in the hospital, 
dormitory, or business field. Present prob- 
lems, particularly significant to us now, 
would prove immediately helpful if discussed 
by a student for other students. Herein 
lies a wealth of topics on which we might 
write. In addition, we might have a column 
devoted to information about the various 
dietitian courses; alumni news; reports of 
the state association meetings; messages 
from directors of student courses; articles 
by students; and a question and answer 
column in which a problem is stated in one 
issue of the JouRNAL and answered in the 
next with the three best replies sent in by 
any who care to participate. 

It might prove helpful to have directors 
require their students to write for such a 
section until it is well established and no 
longer needs this incentive. Eventually, 
there might be a student chairman from 
each course, who would be responsible for 
collecting and organizing data from her 
group. 

With the definite steps that have been 
taken in the past year by the few students 
who have had their articles printed in the 
Journal, we should be able to provide 
material for a section devoted to ourinterests 
without much difficulty. Send in your con- 
tributions and thus signify your intention to 
make this idea a reality——FRaNcEs Bunt- 
ING, Simmons College 1935, student dieti- 
tian, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston. 


Knowing Our Notables 


It is not lack of notables that prevents 
the regular appearance of this column, but 
the bewildering array from which to pick 
that now and then overwhelms your reporter. 
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Since ethical methods of publicity or public 
information were very much to the fore at 
the recent Annual Meeting, we wish to cite, 
in this issue, the recent accomplishment of 
the Washington [D. C.] Dietetic Association, 
as submitted by Mary H. Philbrick, chair- 
man of publicity. The plan of this group in 
having important publicity go out under 
the aegis of their local medical society is 
commendable and desirable. 

A request came to this local group from 
the Committee on Public Information of 
the Medical Society of the District of Colum- 
bia, for a joint program to be given over the 
radio. Mildren Parker, St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, and Rowena Roberts, Sibley 
Hospital, were selected to assist Dr. Roy 
Lyman Sexton with a fifteen minute ques- 
answer broadcast. This was 

successfully October 1. The 
interest of the public in this broadcast was 
shown by numerous calls upon Mildred 
Parker for further information regarding 
dietetic matters and the work of dietitians. 


tion and 


carried out 


A copy of the broadcast over Station 
WMAL of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, was sent to the JourNaAL. This took 
the form of an interview between the “old 
family doctor’ and Mildred Parker, presi- 
dent of the Washington Dietetic Association, 
and Rowena Roberts, past-president. The 
plan was designed to present an understand- 
ing of the meaning of the term dietitian and 
what she does, particularly in a hospital. 

In answer to the question: “If I went toa 
hospital, do you suppose I would actually 
know the dietitian was around?”, Rowena 
Koberts gave a detailed explanation of the 
dietitian’s place in the hospital. In many 
hospitals, the patient would be visited by a 
dietitian, the doctor’s prescribed diet would 
be discussed, as well as the patient’s prefer- 
ence for foods 


certain Throughout the 


patient’s stay a dietitian would visit as 
often as the physician thought necessary, to 
check the diet 


There are 


and correct complaints. 


hospitals, of course, where the 
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number of dietitians is too limited to allow 
for frequent visits to patients on prescribed 
diets, except those on strict diets for dia- 
betes, nephritis, etc. The unseen dietitian, 
however, is busy teaching student nurses, 
planning menus, buying food supplies, 
supervising the food preparation and service 
to patients and personnel. Special diets 
are sent by the physician to the dietitian’s 
office and carried out accurately. The 
dietitian is the connecting link between the 
physician and the patient and it is her job 
to secure the patient’s codperation, and to 
help him understand the importance of carry- 
ing out the physician’s orders. 

Mildred Parker answered the question as 
to what she thought of the diet fads of the 
last ten years: ‘‘Dietitians feel that all diets 
should be based on sound principles of 
nutrition. Fads will come and go...we 
endeavor to differentiate between sound 
advance in diet therapy and diet fads, which 
sweep the country because of temporary 
enthusiasm only.” 

In reply to a query as to standards, Miss 
Parker stated that standards for hospital 
dietitians had been set by the American 
Dietetic Association but each dietitian must 
demonstrate her administrative and execu- 
tive ability as well as her knowledge of nu- 
trition if she wishes to advance to the grade 
of chief dietitian. The detailed method of 
procedure for becoming a dietitian was given 
by Miss Roberts: a four years’ course in a 
recognized college or university giving an 
accredited course for the profession of dietet- 
ics; and an approved student dietitian’s 
course of eight months to a year in an 
accredited hospital, one which has the 
approval of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. 


Student dietitians of the administrative 
course, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, the Misses Smith, Copeland and 
Holmes, are to be credited for the prepara- 
tion of the institution administrative ab- 
stracts in this issue of the JOURNAL. 





NEWS NOTES 


Annual meeting, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, October 27-November 1, 
1935. With a total registration of over 800 
and representatives from Australia, Belgium, 
Canada and California, the Cleveland meet- 
ing maintained the high standards of pre- 
vious meetings, particularly from the stand- 
point of general interest and well balanced 
program. The list of newly elected and 
appointed national officers appears on the 
inside back cover of this issue. The pro- 
gram as printed in the September JOURNAL 
was carried out with very few changes. 
Many interesting affairs were held in addi- 
tion to those noted in the printed program. 
Alumni groups, including Battle Creek. 
Simmons College, Michigan University 
Hospitals, University of Washington, and 
Johns Hopkins, held dinner and breakfast 
meetings. 

On Thursday, a small group were the 
guests of the Staff and Fellows of the Crile 
Clinic at luncheon when Frances Stern of 
the Boston Dispensary gave a short talk on 
food clinics. The daily teas, when members 
were entertained by various local groups or 
in the Exhibit Room added no small part 
to the general entertainment. An additional 
feature was the radio broadcast participated 
in by Katherine Mitchell. 

In fact, so much was going on that one 
could sympathize with Little ADA’s remark 
in the October 28 daily Bulletin: “They sent 
me here to report on dietitians so I’m going 
to sit right in this corner and if they ever 
all stop talking at once so I can figure some- 
thing out I’ll let you in on it, too!” 

No account of the Annual Meeting, how- 
ever brief, would be complete without a 
word about the exhibitors. The Exhibitors’ 
Luncheon has come to be a_looked-for 
annual event. This year the affair seemed 
to surpass all others. Anna Boller presided 
and introduced those at the speakers’ table, 
followed by entertaining brief talks from 
each exhibitor. The presentation was ar- 
ranged to show what each exhibitor could 
offer at each of the three meals of the day. 
Almost everything needed was offered, from 
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the morning cup of coffee and the washing 
of dishes, to the final nightcap. We give 
here only a summary of the high lights of the 
commercial exhibit. 

Borden Company offered, among other 
points of interest, an improved milk sugar— 
Beta Lactose. Butter Industries offered 
material giving a summary of the new re- 
search on the food value of butter, and post- 
ers and leaflets regarding its use in cooking. 
Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc. dis- 
played Cellu fruits and vegetables, dietetic 
scales, an allergy flour and a booklet of 
allergy recipes. Colson Company gave in- 
formation about food service equipment. 
F. A. Davis Company displayed “Food in 
Health and Disease” by Katherine Mitchell, 
B.A., president of the Association. R. B. 
Davis Company offered Cocoamalt served 
at all hours by Elsie Stark and her assistant. 
The Dry Milk Company showed the impor- 
tance of this product, both from an economic 
and dietetic standpoint. Du Bois Soap 
Company displayed K. O. L., which keeps 
dish water from forming lime deposits and 
washes glasses and dishes without leaving a 
film. Economics Laboratory, Inc. displayed 
Mikroklene, a germicidal detergent for all 
food utensils cleaning; Soytex for dishwash- 
ing and cleaning; and Calzamite, a sodium 
metaphosphate product for use in dishwash- 
ing machines when water is extremely hard. 
J. B. Ford Sales Co. hac their Indian, and 
interesting and instructive booklets entitled: 
“Wyandotte Products for Hospitals and 
Institutions” and “Hotel and Restaurant 
Cleaning Operations.” General Electric 
Company had a new commercial glass and 
dish washer and an electric disposal unit, of 
particular interest to the hospital dietitian. 
General Foods Corporation had an educa- 
tional exhibit of ingredients used in some 
products; recipes and other educational 
literature; also a display of Birdsye Foods 
in a refrigerated case and literature describ- 
ing their uses. Gerber Products Company. 


According to Dr. Lillian Storms, the repre- 
sentatives of Gerber Strained Foods greatly 


enjoyed their contacts at the meeting. 
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Probably every dietitian knows she is wel- 
come to write Gerber’s any time they can 
I service; if not, this is an invitation to 
H.J. Heinz Company offered to send 

’ of a nutritional chart prepared ex- 

for medical, dental and dietetic 

Hilker & Bletsch Company re- 

an enthusiastic reception and com- 
laments on their Salad Bases, Diabetic Gela- 
ine, and odd flavors of gelatine dessert, such 


ars of general interest on diet for reduc- 
and increasing weight; child welfare; 
diets; and health subjects. Irra- 
Evaporated Milk Institute had a 

ovel display symbolizing light, color, metal, 
and photography and the enrichment of 
evaporated milk with vitamin D by means 
jation (Steenbock process). Litera- 

s available, and Dr. Marietta Eichel- 

berger and Millicent Atkin were in charge. 
Kellogg Company had its usual interesting 
booth and instructive scientific literature. 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company showed 
a new collection of booklets giving many 
recipes for delicious gelatine dishes. Kraft- 
Phenix Corporation had Mary Dahnke, head 
of the Dietetic Service of the corporation in 
harge of the exhibit. Libby, McNeil and 


Libby served pineapple juice and displayed 


( 


homogenized foods, an outstanding advance 
The Maltex 


offered toasted whole wheat and 


in the science of infant feeding. 
Company 
barley malt cerea], especially rich in vitamin 
3. National Dairy Council had educational 
rial) for professional child health or 
National Live Stock & 

Meat Board had illustrated charts showing 
food values. Miss 
with dietetic progress by using 
edition of Pattee’s Die- 
Ralston 
completely new 
Ad. Seidel and 


a splendid display of attractive 


Pattee showed how to 
Keep in slep 
the new twentieth 
rewritten and reset. 


had 


lelics, entirely 


Puri nd C ompan y 
‘ liets on display 


jellies and fruit bever 


$ and desserts 


John Sexton and Company showed, 


mn to other excellent products, a new 
s for restricted diets, packed in 


their own juices under a new green and white 


lalecl YHRICH 


replaced the Alp Kose line. 
kiuce Industries 


»oulhern showed how to 
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cook rice properly dry, and combine it with 
any food flavor. E. R. Squibb & Sons 
showed three products especially interesting 
to dietitians. Standard Brands, Inc. offered 
interesting literature on Royal Desserts and 
Salads; recipes for the use of their institu- 
tional products, and booklets on the value 
of vitamin D milk. Stokely Brothers and 
Company, Inc. had a complete line of 
strained and correctly seasoned fruits and 
vegetables packed in enamel lined cans, 
Sunset Sales Company offered Trujuis, a 
fresh juice of tree-ripened California Valencia 
oranges, grapefruit, lemon juice and field- 
ripened pineapple. Swartzbaugh Manu- 
facturing Company had the latest models of 
food conveyors on display. The Tricolator 
Company, Inc. showed an exhibit of coffee 
bags versus filter papers for those interested 
in good coffee. United Fruit Company had 
mouth-watering banana recipes and a re- 
cently published folder by Dr. Jean Bogart 
giving up-to-date nutritional information 
on bananas. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture showed official grades for meats, poultry, 
eggs, butter, and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Vitex Laboratories, Inc. showed 
the method of preparing Vitex vitamin D 
milk. Wander Company’s refreshing cups 
of Ovaltine were popular with the dietitians. 
The Macmillan Company’s exhibit dis- 
played many valuable books on nutrition, 
outstanding among which were Graves’ 
Foods in Health and Disease, Proudfit’s 
Nutrition and Diet Therapy, Barber’s 
What Shall I Eat?, Bogert’s Diet and Per- 
sonality, and the new edition of Huddleson’s 
Food for the Diabetic. Much interest was 
shown in the recently imported Gourmet’s 
Book of Food and Drink, containing many 
witty asides by an obvious lover of the table. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. showed Barborka’s im- 
portant Treatment by Diet; Cooper, Barber 
and Mitchell’s Nutrition in Health and Dis- 
ease and other books of interest. 
And last but not least was the display of 
that ‘next to your own Journal”—Journal 
of Home Economics, with Keturah Baldwin 


many 


in charge. 


Martha Koehne, inspection chairman of 
the American Dietetic Association for 1934- 
35, went to the Bureau of Home Economics, 
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Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. on December 1 to conduct a special 
study on ways of using and value of using 
dried skim milk in human diets. The study 
is to be completed by July 1, 1936. During 
July, 1936, she will be teaching summer 
school at the University of North Carolina 
Women’s College. 


Saint Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 
Sister Victor, director, Department of Nutri- 
tion, announces that besides offering a course 
for student dietitians, they plan to make the 
facilities of the institution available for ex- 
perienced dietitians who wish additional 
training in metabolic and diet therapy work 
and for teachers of nutrition who wish hospi- 
tal experience in diet therapy. Such stu- 
dents will be accepted for three or six months. 


Institution Management. Mrs. Bryan 
of Teachers College has announced that a 
field practice course to graduate students, 
offering observation in all units of the Nutri- 
tion Department of the New York Hospital, 
will be in progress with Mrs. Bryan and 
Margaret Gillam, advisors, from July 1- 
August 15, 1936. Administrative experience 
will be given in the preparation and service 
of about 6000 meals daily. The hospital 
operates two pay cafeterias, a soda fountain 
and lunch counter, and a visitors’ dining 
room, on a commercial basis. 

General and therapeutic diets for patients 
are under the direction of dietitians on the 
patients’ floors. The Nutrition Clinic in- 
structs hundred patients a 
month. Lectures and clinics will be con- 
ducted by physicians on the staff of the 
New York Hospital and of Cornell Medical 
School, and by members of the staff of the 
Nutrition Department. 

Students specialize in certain 
branches of the work, and trips and visits 
will be planned. 


about nine 


may 


Practice and lecture work 
will carry 6 points credit toward the master’s 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
The tuition is $12.50 per 
point plus the $7 registration fee. 


versity, N. Y. 


The Clinical Section, New York Diabetes 
Association, presented the aspects of diabetes 
mellitus which are of general interest and 
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value to the medical profession, on Novem- 
ber 15, at the New York University College 
of Medicine. The program was as follows: 
“The New York Diabetes Association,” 
H. O. Mosenthal, M.D.; “Survey of Diabetes 
Clinics in New York City”, F. W. Nordsick; 
“Statistics of Diabetes in the United States’, 
Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; and “Diabetes—a 
Health Problem in New York City”, Charles 
Bolduan, M.D., New York City Depart- 
ment of Health. All members of the medical 
profession, also nurses, social service workers, 
dietitians, medical students, and all others 
professionally connected were invited to 
attend. 

The Department of Health of the City of 
New York has published Helpful Informa- 
tion for Diabetics, prepared by a committee 
of the New York Diabetes Association and 
the Department of Health. This has been 
distributed to interested physicians. 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
A group of scientists met on November 15, 
at the Waldorf Astoria, New York City, on 
the tenth anniversary of the organization 
of this Foundation which controls the Steen- 
bock process for increasing the vitamin D 
content of milk and other foods and medi- 
cinals by ultra-violet irradiation. 

George I. Haight, president of the Board 
of Trustees, spoke on “The Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation”. Other 
speakers were: Dr. Fred O. Tonney, direc- 
tor, Board of Health, Chicago, “The Public 
Health Importance of Ultra Violet Light 
Irradiation”; Dr. J. M. Dorcas, advisory 
engineer of the National Carbon Company, 
“Ultra-Violet Radiation”; G. C. Supplee, 
director of research of the Dry Milk Com- 
pany, “Irradiated Milk”; and J. E. Wad- 
dell, director, Biological Laboratory, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Company, “Irra- 
diated Cholesterol.” 


Pasteurized Certified Milk. 
last has achieved a fluid milk that is practi- 
cally 


Science at 


sterile—a condition offering many 
advantages in infant feeding and for general 
consumption James A 


Tobey, Director of Health Service of The 


announced Dr. 


Borden Company, on November 106 before 
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the New Jersey Health Officers Association 
at Asbury Park, N. J. jointly with the New 
Jersey Health and Sanitary Association. 
“The pasteurization of certified milk reduces 
the bacteria in milk virtually to the irredu- 
cible minimum”’, and analyses of 339 samples 
of pasteurized certified milk, made by the 
Borden-Walker-Gordon Laboratory showed 
an average of only 100 bacteria. During 
the same period, 340 analyses were made on 
the same milk as delivered in New York 
City. The average bacterial count was 
only 260 per cubic centimeter. In both 
cases, no single sample showed a bacteria 
count exceeding 900. Further examination 
showed a number of samples that were 
absolutely sterile. 


The California Fruit Growers Exchange 
and the Fruit Dispatch Company. A 
demonstration of salad technique was held 
on November 26, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. Ina S. Lindman, director of 
Home Economics for the Fruit Dispatch 
Company and Marie Casteen, directing 
dietitian of the Statler Hotels, codperated in 
Mrs. Mary 
Geiling who collaborated with Arnold Shir- 
cliffe in his Edgewater Beach Salad Book, 


was the demonstrator. 


presenting the demonstration. 


Chicago Dietetic Association opened its 
fall] meetings on September 18 with a talk 
on the “Phy 
by Dr. William Brams, of Cook County and 
Michael Reese 
meeting, Dr. Marietta Eichelberger talked 


on some of 


iological Conference in Russia’”’ 


lospitals. At the same 
the recent work done by the 
The speaker 
at the October meeting was Dr. Fantus of 
Cook County Hospital and Illinois Medical 
School, “Dietetic Rest 
Cures”. A successful bridge party was held 


Evaporated Milk Company. 


and the subject, 
in October at St. Joseph’s Hospital, as a 
with Aile 
Federated Council of 


“get-together” Beckman 


The 
Professional] and Business Women extended 


social 


as Cnalrman 


an invitation to the members of the Chicago 
Dietetic 


October 17 at the 


Association to attend their meeting 
Auditorium Hotel. 
‘The national convention at Cleveland was 


well attended by members, several of whom 
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reported the proceedings at the November 
local meeting. Reports were given by Lida 
Jamison, Mrs. Mosten, Lucile Bates, and 
Kathryn McHenry. At the same meeting, 
Mrs. Margaret Brooks of the Department 
of Home Economics of the University of 
Chicago discussed “Newer Things in the 
Field of Nutrition”, and Laura Winkleman 
of the Department of Home Economics of 
Lewis Institute gave a brief outline of ‘‘The 
Teaching Field”. Mary Edna Golder of 
our organization, and food chairman of the 
Federated Council, received a great many 
donations of foodstuffs and money to be 
distributed to the unemployed members at 
Thanksgiving. Eight hospitals in addition 
furnished 40 meals to these people. 

At the annual meeting, December 18, 
officers were elected, final business of the 
year completed, and the Revisions Com- 
mittee, Mary McKittrick, chairman, dis- 
tributed revised copies of the constitution. 
The speaker of the evening was Dr. Bach- 
meyer of the University of Chicago Clinics, 
and his subject, ‘“Hospital Administration”. 


Detroit Dietetic Association. The first 
fall event was a dinner, after which a business 
meeting was held. Amendments were made 
to the constitution and new by-laws adopted. 
Officers for the year were announced as 
follows: president, Mrs. Alice H. Smith; 
vice-president, Mrs. Marie Diton; secretary, 
Annabelle Higgins; and treasurer, Margaret 
King. 

In October the group met at the Cranbrook 
School for boys in Bloomfield Hills. There 
were two speakers: Mr. Vernon B. Kellett, 
a headmaster of the school; and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Booth, assistant director in charge of 
Wayne County Welfare Relief 
Commission. 


training, 


A “backwards” party was held in Novem- 
Three 


dietitians from across the Canadian border 


ber at the Women’s Federation Club. 


and one from Wisconsin were guests. 

The December meeting was held as a 
joint dinner at the Statler Hotel with the 
Mr. 
Carl Norton, New York representative for 


Home Economics Women in Business. 


Birdseye Frosted Foods, spoke on the proc- 





Jan., 1936] 


essing of frosted foods. Some of their 


products were served at the dinner. 


District of Columbia Dietetic Association 
held the first fall meeting at Sibley Hospital, 
Rowena Roberts, hostess. The following 
ofacers were elected or re-elected for the 
year 1935-1936: president, Mildred Parker; 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; vice-president, 
Mary Philbrick, George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital; secretary, Kathryn Dur- 
nell, Commerce Cafeteria; treasurer, Eva 
Marks, Gallenger Hospital. Chairmen of 
committees: Administration, Grace Bulman, 
Veterans’ Administration; Diet Therapy, 
Lennice Sartell, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; 
Professional Education, Frances Kirk- 
patrick, George Washington University; and 
Community Education, Melba Bekke, Red 
Cross. 

The association held a card party in the 
Lounge of the Dodge Hotel on October 23, 
which was an outstanding social event. 
Rowena Roberts, chief dietitian of Sibley 
Hospital, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee, assisted by: Miss Collins, Episcopal 
Hospital, chairman of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee; Miss Parker, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
president of the D. C. Dietetic Association; 
Miss Sutton, dietitian at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital; and Miss Philbrick, George Wash- 
ington University Hospital. 

Lavina Mankin, former vice-president of 
the District of Columbia Dietetic Associa- 
tion and chief dietitian at National Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, has accepted a position at 
Harrisburg General Hospital, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Marion Lucas has accepted an appoint- 
ment at Gallinger Municipal Hospital. 


Illinois State Dietetic Asscciation. ‘The 
following officers were elected for the year 
1935 and 1936: president, Elizabeth Tuft, 
Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago; first 
vice-president, Florence Dunkle, Chicago 
Lying-In Hospital; second vice-president, 
Helen Howver, Presbyterian Hospital, Chi 
cago; secretary, Lucile Bates, Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago; and treasurer, Irma 
Hug Zaller, Chicago Memorial Hospital. 
Committee are: Diet 


chairmen Therapy, 
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Lida Jamison, Chicago Dietetic Supply 
Company; Professional Education, Millie 
Kalsem, Cook County Hospital; Community 
Education, Sarah Elkin, Michael Reese 
Hospital; Publicity, Wintress Dalbey, St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 

The registration list from the Cleveland 
convention of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation shows thirty-nine attended from 
Illinois. Nineteen of these are members of 
the Illinois Dietetic Association. 

Irma Hug of Chicago Memorial Hospital 
was married to Dr. Adolph Zaller on Sep- 
tember 20. 

Carol Hess Saphir, formerly of Bobs 
Roberts Hospital, has a daughter Elizabeth 
Ann, born in October. 

Elsbeth Hennecke Stevens of Presbyterian 
Hospital was married in October. 


Iowa State Dietetic Association held its 
fall meeting November 15 on the Iowa State 
College campus at Ames. Members of the 
staff of the Department of Foods and Nutri- 
tion acted as hostesses. Dr. Margaret 
Ohlson was in charge of arrangements. 

The morning meeting, held in the Seminar 
Room of Home Economics Hall, was occu- 
pied with brief reports related to dietetics at 
the various national meetings. 
L’Engle, of the Foods and Nutrition Depart- 
ment of Iowa State College, reported the 
meeting of the American Home Economics 

Harriet 
Cafeteria, 


Louise 


Association; Anderson, of the 
YM.C.A. Cedar Rapids, the 
American Restaurant Association; Dr. Kate 
Daum, director of nutrition at the University 
Hospitals, lowa City, the American Hospital 
Association; and Mildred Robinson of the 
University Hospital, Iowa City, the Ameri- 
Dietetic 
reports was followed by the business meeting. 

Luncheon held at the Memorial 
Union, at which Dr. T. W. Schultz, head of 
the Department of Agricultural Economics, 


can Association. Discussion of 


was 


Iowa State College, addressed the group on 


Food Costs”. 


“Trends in 

At the afternoon meeting, in Home Eco 
nomics Hall, Fern Gleiser, of the Institu- 
tional Management Department, Iowa State 
College, spoke on “Feeding a College Com- 


munity at Low Cost”. Dr. Sara B. Kalar, 
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of the College Hospital, Iowa State College, 
read a paper concerning the detection, pre- 
vention, and cure of tuberculosis. “Recent 
Research Pertaining to the Nutrition of 
Children” was discussed by Miriam Lowen- 
Child Development 
Iowa State College. A combined report of 
obesity studies from the Nutrition Labora- 
tory, University Hospital, Iowa City, was 


burg, Department, 


presented by Eleanora Mikulasek, who is 
preparing for her master’s degree under Dr. 
Kate Daum. 

Tea at the College Hospital completed 
the day’s program. 

The members regretted not having their 
president, Eunice Longworth, with them. 
She has a leave of absence and is traveling in 
the South with Dr. P. Mabel Nelson, direc- 
tor of the Foods and Nutrition Department 
of Iowa State College. 


Maryland Dietetic Associaticn held a very 


interesting October meeting. Dr. Lewis 
Kaplan, dean of Hebrew College, spoke on 
“Jewish Food Customs’. Esther Frank 


and the other Sinai Hospital dietitians had 
prepared an extensive display of typical 
Jewish dishes which were viewed and tasted 
after the meeting. 

The November dinner meeting was at the 
Stafford Hotel. 
were present to hear Ernestine Becker of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Public Health and 
Hygiene give 


A large group of members 


an interesting summary on 
“Recent Trends in Nutrition’’. 


Ruth Sperry, Barbara Dell, and Mrs. 
Edna Denis left the association this fall. 
Miss Sperry, formerly at State Teacher’s 


College in Towson, has gone to manage the 


food department in the faculty house of the 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Blacks 
burg, Virginia. Miss Dell, formerly of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital is now dietitian of 
the Edward Sparow Hospital, Lansing, 
Michigar Mrs. Denis, formerly of the 
Hannah More Academy has gone to Wash 
ington D. ( She has been replaced by Miss 
Bevins from Philadelphia 


Blanche § 


Michael 


is now a dietitian 


wanson, formerly of 


Reese Hospital in Chicago 


at the Uni 


versity Hospital in Baltimore. 
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Massachusetts Dietetic Associaticn. On 
September 16, the administrative student 
dietitian course at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston, enrolled the 
following students: Francis M. Bunting and 
Priscilla A. Copeland, Simmons College; 
Natalie W. Duke, University of Colorado; 
Eulalie M. Pennsylvania State 
College; Edna C. Messinger, State College 
Eleanor Smith, Cornell 
Louise West, a 1935 graduate 
of the Universiy of Toronto and of the 
administratve course of the Union, is now 
assistant social director of the Round Room 
of the T. Eaton Co., Toronto. This depart- 
ment makes the reservations, plans the 
menus, table arrangements and decorations, 
for the party luncheons, teas, dinners, ban- 
quets and dances held in the College Street 
Building. The unit is one of those of which 
Violet M. Ryley is director. 

Margaret has appointed 
therapeutic dietitian at Faulkner Hospital, 
Jamaica Plain. Mollie Robinson 
head dietitian at Quincy City Hospital. 
Edith Whittaker, a graduate of the student 
course at the Boston Children’s Hospital, 
is her assistant. Roberta London completed 
the student course at Beth Israel Hospital 
and has accepted a position at Luther Hospi- 
tal, Trenton, N. J. 

There have been two appointments at the 


Holmes, 


of Washington; 
University. 


Poore been 


is now 


Chastain 
Thomas is an assistant dietitian in charge of 


Massachusetts General Hospital. 


one of the dining rooms, and Mary Hawks is 
a therapeutic assistant. 

Marian Williams resigned her position at 
Baldwinsville Hospital and the vacancy will 
be filled by Eileen Tolbert, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital course for 
Miss Williams 
married on November 30 to Winthrop A. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


assistant 


student dietitians. was 


Long and will reside in 


Margaret Elder, an dietitian at 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, has resigned 
to accept a position at Hanover, N. H., on 
January 1, 1936. 

New Jersey State Dietetic Associaticn 
held its third annual meeting at the New 
Jersey Women, November 21. 


Following the business meeting, the morning 
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In entering the EIGHTH YEAR 


The Gerber Products Company 
is mindful of the degree in 
which the friendly acceptance 
by the medical fraternity of 
Gerber products and policies 
has contributed to the growth 
and continued success of our 
program. 

We shall continue, as in the 
past, to conduct research 
pointed at worth-while im- 
provement in present methods 
of preparing strained foods for 
infant and special diet use. 

The exclusive Gerber Shaker- 
Cooking process, first an- 
nounced last January, typifies 
this direction of effort. 

We shall also continue in 
Gerber advertising toim- 
press on the mother the 
importance of cooperat- 
ing with the physician, 
as her only and authori- 


Strained Vegetable Soup . .. 
Tomatoes ... Green Beans 
. Beets ... Carrots . 


Prunes... Spinach... gt 
Peas 4%-oz. cans army 
Strained Cereal. ..4% 

and 10'4-oz. cans. 





tative source of instruction as 
to how her baby should be fed. 

Many physicians have found 
our booklet, ‘‘Baby’s Vegeta- 
bles, and Mealtime Psychol- 
ogy,’ by Lillian B. Storms, 
Ph.D., a useful means of in- 
structing the average mother 
in some of the important rudi- 
ments of her own psychological 
attitude toward the baby—par- 
ticularly toward the baby sub- 
ject to anorexia. 

We are hopeful you may find 
our more recent booklet, 
“Baby's Book,” by Harriet 
Davis, R. N., an equally useful 
means of supplying the young 
mother with some of the daily 
common-sense sug- 
gestions that are im- 





cover mailing costs. 


Name 


Street 


City 


GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fremont, Michigan 
(In Canada, Grown and Packed by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
Tecumseh, Ont.) 

Please send me copy of “Baby's Book.’ Enclosed find 10c to 


portant to baby’s general care. 

And at all times we shall 
welcome your comments, crit- 
icisms, or suggestions on any 
phase of the Gerber program. 


@ New, Valuable Booklet for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Gerber's have re- _ 
cently published a ~ 
new booklet about 
baby’s care and 
training. Itstitleis 
*‘Baby’s Book,”’ by 
Harriet Davis, R.N. 
Contains 32 attrac- 
tive pages. En- 
close 10cin coin or 
stamps with cou- 
pon below for your 
copy. 


Gerber's 


Shaker- Cooked Strained Foods 





[ baby’s book 
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session opened with reports of the Cleveland 
convention by Sally Mooring of the Morris- 
town General Hospital; of the Affiliation 
Dinner at the Cleveland Convention by 
i of Essex County Hospital, the 
official New Jersey Delegate; and of the New 
Jersey Codperative Course for Student 
Dietitians by Sophia Morris of Newark 
Beth Israel] Hospital, present chairman of 
the course. Mrs. Beula Becker Marble, 


ok. 
arn 


“secretary of the American Dietetic Associa- 


tion, represented the national Association 


and spoke on Association policies. 

The remainder of the day’s program was 
in the hands of the section chairmen who 
reported for their respective sections before 
introducing the speaker for the section. 
Virginia Ray of the Albany General Hospital 
costs of institutions and 
stressed the importance of including in the 
term, food costs, not only direct costs as raw 


analyzed food 


food, fuel, etc., but also other costs in general 
maintenance which must be shared by all 
departments. In the comparison of food 
f the need for 
considering factors as size of the institution, 


the location with reference to markets and 


various institutions, 


costs 


labor supply, the type of service and the 


kitchen lay-out was also discussed. Control 


of food costs requires concentrated effort 
in purchasing good quality food, skillful 
m, careful serving with special 


preparati 
attention to eye appeal, pleasing food com- 
binations and catering to the appetites and 
food habits of the patients. 

Edith 


Barber, speaking for the Commun 


ation Section on ‘‘Educating the 
Nutrition “pointed out that nutri 
information written by trained persons 


] 


sented more spectacularly if it 


be pre 
is to compete with and be accepted in prefer 
ence to the vast amount of material appear- 
ing from 


Dr. He 


Clinic of the 


intrained persons. 
head of the Allergy 
Hackensack Hospital opened 


yard Myers, 


the afternoon session with an excellent and 
comprehensive 


paper on “Food Allergies” 


presented for the Diet Therapy Section 
Dr. Myers discussed the causes, manifesta 
tions and medical and dietary treatments of 
the common disorders usually grouped under 


the term allergies The Professional kduca 
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tion Section presented Henderika Rynbergen, 
instructor in nutrition, School of Nursing of 
the New York Hospital, to review ‘“Nutri- 
tion Teaching in Present Day Schools of 
Nursing”. Present day interest in nutrition 
teaching in schools of nursing, Miss Ryn- 
bergen believed, is stimulated by college 
affiliations, curriculum studies and 
public health emphasis; newer conceptions 
included more use of the conference method, 
placement of special problems when the 
student is most likely to meet them, and 
emphasis on nutrition during the three years 
of training as an important phase of the 
care of the patient. The application of 
these newer ideas at the New York Hospital 
were outlined. Qualifications for teaching 
dietitians include approved college and 
hospital training, membership in the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, experience in 
hospital and outpatient nutrition and an 
appreciation of medical and nursing prob- 
lems. 

At the close of the afternoon session the 
Home Economics Department of the College 
was hostess at a tea. 

The following new officers were elected for 
the coming year; president, Asta Low 
Packard, consulting dietitian, Somerville; 
vice-president, Lillian Park, Essex County 
Hospital, Cedar Grove; secretary, Isabella 
Stewart, Essex Mountain Sanatarium, Ver- 
ona; treasurer, Mary Murphy, Seton Hall 
College, South Orange. 


new 


Exhibits at the meeting comprised the 
following: A. D. A. Convention Scrap Book, 
Estelle Banta; Community Education, Asta 
Packard; Diet Posters for Teaching 
Diet Manuals, Geraldine 
Parry; Case Histories, Student Dietitians of 


Low 
Purposes, and 
the N. J. Coéperative Course. 

Josephine Sutfin resigned her position as 
dietitian at Essex County Hospital in August 
to be married to Gail Crawford and is now 
Lillian Park, for- 
Newark Beth 


Israel Hospital, is now dietitian at Essex 


living in North Carolina. 
merly assitant dietitian at 
County Hospital 

The New Jersey Coéperative Course for 
Student Dietitians will have a rotating chair- 
manship in the future. The following recent 


graduates of this course have secured posi- 
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THE CANNING PROCEDURE 


e Some misunderstandings exist as to 
the mechanics of the commercial can- 
ning procedures. Although some such 
information is available (1) (2), it is 
not surprising that the facts are not 
more generally known. The art of can- 
ning has been largely developed by, 
and retained within, the industry. 


Of necessity, canning procedures 
vary with the product packed. How- 
ever, it is possible to indicate in broad 
detail the treatment to which foods 
may be subjected during canning. 


Cleansing Operations 

Raw materials are given a thorough 
water cleansing, usually by washing 
under high pressure sprays. 


Preparatory Operations 
Following washing, undesirable stock 
isremoved by sorting, trimming, peel- 
ing and coring operations, as occasion 
may demand. With some products 
these operations are performed me- 
chanically. 


Blanching 

Certain products are “blanched” or 
scalded by immersion in hot water. 
This process serves not only to clean 


the product further, but also to soften 
the tissues and expel air therefrom. 


Preheating and Filling Operations 
Here practice varies with the product. 
Sometimes the food is precooked and 
filled into cans; again, it may be filled 
into cans and hot water or hot salt 
and/or sugar solutions added; still 
again, the filled cans are “exhausted” 
in a steam or hot water box. All these 
operations, the majority of which are 
mechanically performed, serve to 
preheat the product and exclude air 
from the cans. 


Sealing, Processing and 
Cooling Operations 
The filled cans are hermetically sealed 
on an automatic “closing” machine 
while the contents are still hot; the 
sealed cans are then heat processed to 
destroy spoilage micro-organisms; fin- 
ally, the cans are cooled in water or 
air. Cooling contracts the contents 
and produces a vacuum within the can. 
Such are the broad details of the 
We trust this 
brief word picture will bring better 


canning procedure. 


understanding of the treatments to 
which canned foods are subjected. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


1 1924, ¢ ommercia! Fruit and Vegetable Products, 
W.C. Cruess, McGraw-Hill, New York 


2) 1924, A complete Course in Canning 
The Canning Trade, Kaltimore 


This is the eighth in a series of monthly articles, which will summarize, Nap 
for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- 
thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 
post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. 


The Seal of Acceptance de- 
notes that the statements 
in this advertisement are ac- 
ceptable to the Committee 
on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 
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tions as assistant dietitians: Aulay Frizzell, 
Hackensack Hospital; Margaret Vye, New- 
ark Beth Hospital; Elsie Oettle, 
Flushing Hospital, Long Island; the fol- 
lowing as dietitians: Alice Jane, Spring 
Grove Mental Hospital, Catonsville, Md.; 
Gertrude Gaede, Parsons Sanatarium, Flush- 
Another 
Chaney, is home demonstration agent in 


Israel 


ing. recent graduate, Virginia 


training with the Home Economics Exten- 


sion Service at New Brunswick. Dorothy 


Young, another member of this class, was 
married to Albert Schmidt, Jr. on September 
5 and is now living in Irvington, N. J. 

New students in the course include: Bea- 
New York University; 
Langway, Seton Hall 
Pa.; Frances Moss, 
Nellie DeKalb, 
Lois Andrews, University of Wis- 
Lucy Meadows, Poly- 


Institute. 


trice Goldstein, 
Collette 
Greenborouch., 


College, 
Kansas 
State College; Iowa State 
College; 
consin; Alabama 
technic 

Celia Greene has resigned as therapeutic 
dietitian at Newark Beth Israel Hospital 
at Mt. Sinai Hospital, Chicago. 
is succeeded by Shirley Witkowsky, 
graduate of the University of Chicago and 
Mic 


and is now 


She 
hael Reese Hospital Training Course. 


Greater New York Dietetic Associaticn 
November 5, with the 
“Patient’s (Attitude 

Dr. Agnes Conrad, associate psychiat 


following 


Toward 


ge of Physicians and Surgeons; 


nmendations for Courses in 


Diet Therapy in the New 
Miss 


Isabel Stewart, Pro 


Education, Teacher’s 


urses’ association was in 
meeting 

the Advertising 

vas made possible by the 

\ dinner was arranged 

ith Mr. H. B 

\dvertising Club speaking 


Adver 


La Quatte 
ods Occupy in the 


held 
( hapt r 


monthly 
at the New York 
The 


Gillam 


meeting was 


Red Cross program 


S. Margaret Was as 


World Wide Adventures in Nutri 
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tion’”’, Victor G. Heiser, M.D.; and “‘Observa- 
tions on the Dietary Management of Pa- 
tients Heart Dr. 3S. £, 
Schwartz, attending and 
associate physician of Montefiore Hospital. 


with Disease”’, 


cardiographer 


Through the codperation ‘of Inez Sum- 
mers and the Ward Baking Company, a 
bridge was held on December 6 at the bakery, 
The 
proceeds were contributed to the United 


with Margaret Gillam as chairman. 
Hospital Campaign. 


Dietitians Associaticn of Philadelphia. 
At a dinner preceding the regular November 
meeting held at Hahnemann Hospital, Dr. 
Josephine H. Kenyon spoke on ‘Endocrine 
Nutritional 
Growth”, illustrated 
About two hundred members of the Phil- 
adelphia Home Economics Association and 


and Stimulus for Optional 


with lantern slides. 


the Dietitians Association were well repaid 
for their attendance. 

The group conference meeting November 
19 was for the purpose of interpreting the 
use of the pamphlet on Low Cost Special 
Diets for Adults, prepared by a joint com- 
mittee of the dietitians’ association and the 
State Dietetic 


and her 


Pennsylvania Association. 
Marie 


words, charts, and actual food, showed how 


Krause committee, with 


well the normal diet with certain changes can 


be made to meet the various abnormal 


Many 
social workers attended the meeting. 


and 
The 
pamphlets are on sale by Dr. Marion Bell 


conditions. doctors, nurses 


of Temple University for twenty-five cents. 
Only one meeting was held in December 
under the auspices of the hospitality com- 
mittee with LaVonne Rector, chairman. 
\fter much cogitation it was decided to give 
“a play evening”’, with admission in the form 


of a ten cent gift. 


Western Washingtcn State Branch of the 


American Dietetic Association resumed 
meetings with a dinner meeting followed by 
a social program on September 24. For the 
coming year the association has been divided 
into two groups for special studies on diet 
Inez Oatfield 


and Dorothy Goodrich are chairmen of the 


therapy and administration. 


respective groups. A meeting of each sec 
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From early Roman times the delicate 
goodness of fresh Oysters has been 
relished... . Yet not until recent years 
has the dietary significance of this 
delicious sea food been recognized. 
Oysters have been shown by chemi- 
cal analysis to contain more iodine 
necessary to control properly the 
activity of the thyroid gland and pre- 
vent goiter—than most land foods; 
more iron and copper — necessary to 
produce good red blood—than any 
other natural food except liver; and 
other elements, the use of which in 


the body is as yet little understood. 


TER 
PY Mtr, 
die 


In addition, the Oyster has been 
shown to be a good source of vitamins 
A, B, and G—all of which in proper 
amount must be had regularly to main- 
tain growth and health. Animals have 
been maintained in full health and 
vigor for several generations on a diet 
of milk and Oysters alone. 

We invite you to consider fresh 
Oysters as an item in the diet. May 
we send you our leaflet which describes 
the food elements present in fresh 
Oysters? Oyster Institute of North 
America, 5600 Thirty-second Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Oysters delivered to consumer 
in original sealed containers, 


LT 
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association the staff at King County 
Hospital married George Rockholtz at 
Shanghai, China, in June and is now living 
at Hongkong. Martha Greene was married 
to Dr. Homer Frank and is making her home 
in Seattle. 

Arline Keyes, Eleanor Gerst, and Inez 
Oatfield are newly appointed members of 
the staff of King County Hospital. Edna 
Cox is now at New York Hospital after 
completing a twelve weeks’ graduate course 

, and Cornell. Margaret Crab- 
tree is ing relief work at New York 
Hospital. 

Officers for the coming year are: Nena 
Osterud, president; Gertrude Stevens, vice- 
president; Alice Walker, treasurer; and 
Beth Manis, sex retary. 
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It actually takes 
less than T2¢ 


of principal 


. costs 
Approximate oe s of 


ingredients for 2 large ine 
BUTTER CAKE 
20¢ 
6 eges .- of 
1 cup butter aa 
2i2 cups sugar feo 
; cups pastry flour bah 
en anilla 33/5 


. easpoons V 3¢ 
...to make 2 big loaves of pipiens" 
easpoons — Jowde 12/s¢ 
velvety butter cake Sogn Baking Powder ar 
Can you afford to take risks with 
doubtful baking powder when 
reliable Royal costs so little? 


W AT do you pay for the materials needed 
for two big loaves—about 35 portions—of 
butter cake . . . the eggs, flour, shortening, etc. ? 

Just compare those costs with the small amount 
you spend for the baking powder. The Royal Bak- 
ing Powder used actually costs you less than 1!0¢! 

When you figure that way, you see the poor 
economy of bothering with cheap, doubtful bak- 
ing powder. 

\s you know, Royal always does an exception 
ally fine baking job—gives more delicious flavor, 
hner texture and better keeping quality. That’s 
because Royal is made with Cream of ‘Tartar, a 


natural fruit product from luscious grapes ROYAL is the only nationally distributed 
Be - . © Gepse. baking powder that is made with Cream 

- , 

Next time you buy baking powder, don t take of Tartar, a natural fruit product derived 


chances with inferior brands. Practice the econ from luscious, ripe grapes 


omy of using the best—reliable Royal. 


Copyrigl v0, by sidard Bran 
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M. Faith McAuley, a contributor to the May 1934 JouRNAL, is a 
graduate of Oberlin College with M.S. degree from the University of Chicago. 
While at the University of Chicago, as assistant professor of institution eco- 
nomics, she organized and taught work in that field, and directed the graduate 
research. She was also associate director of residence halls and commons and 
served as head resident of the Kenwood dormitories. Miss McAuley has 
lectured for clubs, state dietetic and hospital associations, and conducts work 
i marketing with groups of student dietitians. In 1933 she presented ‘‘Ma- 
terials for Developing the Techniques of Consumption” before the Illinois 
State Academy of Science, and is senior author of the booklets, Economies in 
Food and Low Cost Quantity Recipes. From 1932 to 1934, she was chairman 
of the Administration Section of the American Dietetic Association. For two 
years she served as administrative dietitian for the Illinois Service Bureau for 
Transients, and serves in like capacity the Service Bureau for Men and Service 
Bureau for Women, divisions of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, 
Cook County. 


William P. Murphy, M.D., was awarded the Nobel Prize in medicine in 
1934, with Doctors Minot and Whipple. He is practicing and teaching medi- 
cine at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, and the Harvard Medical 
School. Dr. Murphy has also been recognized with high honors in Scotland, 
Finland and Germany. 


Donald A. Laird and Hilda Drexel, his assistant, were contributors to 
the July 1934 JourNAL. Durgin De Land and Karl Riemer are advanced 
students in the department of psychology at Colgate University, of which Dr. 
Laird is director. 


M. Anabel Robb is a graduate of Michigan State College (1932) and 
received an M.S. degree from Michigan University in June, 1935. Her student 
dietitian training at the University of Michigan Hospital was under Mrs. 
Dorothy Stewart Waller. From 1933 to 1935 she has done research work at 
the Hospital with a fellowship given by Parke Davis Company, and has 
recently accepted a teaching position in the home economics department of 
the University of Tennessee. 


George W. Caldwell, M.D., graduated from the University of Vermont, 
1924, is pediatrician at Willard Parker and Broad Street Hospitals, New York, 


and assistant pediatrician of the Post Graduate Hospital, New York. 
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Lhe child 


who is 


PHYSICALLY 
UNDER PAR 


Nothing is more tragic than the child who cannot 
keep up with his comrades at school or play! Doctors 
know that sluggishness, poor appetite, nervousness 
and irritability can frequently be traced to this one 
simple fact—the child’s diet does not provide vita- 
min B in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of 
an active, growing body. 
For this very reason, Ralston Wheat Cereal is now 
being widely recommended by physicians as an easy 
and effective means of correcting and preventing such 
deficiencies. For Ralston—the hot cereal children love 24% Times Richer 
to eat—not only supplies all the good of choice whole in Vitamin B 
wheat (only coarsest bran removed), but in addition, 
is enriched with wheat germ in sufficient quantities 
to make it 2% times richer in vitamin B than whole wheat. 
Ralston, moreover, has the extra advantage of being 
a hot, quickly cooked cereal which costs less than 
one cent a serving. For FREE samples, and the Re- 
search Laboratory Report on Ralston Wheat Cereal, 
use the coupon below. 


a 


R A L , I ' The Hot Cereal 
Children Love 
And for infants — Baby Ralston—the ideal starting cereal “€™ 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Dept. JD 
125 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Ralston Wheat Cereal. 


Please send me a copy LT Ral Research Laboratory Report and 


samples 0 


Name 


Address : 


a ‘his offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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With this booklet your patient can 
more accurately follow the wheat, 
egg or milk-free diet you prescribe. 
Planned with the aid of leading al- 
lergists and dietitians, it provides, 
in simple, concise language, com- 
plete lists of allowed and forbidden 
foods, with practical advice which 
willhelp the patient to guard against 
such common food anomalies as the 
wheat flour in rye bread, the egg 
in many baking pow- 
ders, the milk in which 
many margarines are 
churned. That this 
book is now in the 
sixth edition is con- 
vincing proof of its 





RALSTON PURINA ; 


For you 


a booklet planned 
to help your patients 
who are sensitive to wheat, milk or eggs 
















practicability in physicians’ hands. 
No books are ever distributed to the laity. 
They are for professional use and dis- 
tribution only. 

You will notice, in this booklet, 
that Ry-Krisp is frequently used in 
the approved recipes. These wafers 
are perfectly safe, because they're 
simply flaked whole rye, sale and 
water. Brittle-crisp and rich in 
unique flavor, patients welcome 

Ry-Krisp as toast, bread or 

crackers, because it tastes 

so good. For free samples and 
Allergy Booklet, use coupon. 





COMPANY 


Dept. JD, 161 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send me samples 
of Ry-Krisp and Allergy Diet Booklets 


Name Address 
City State siebaiad 
(This offer limited to residents of the United States and Canada) 
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